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A  MODEL  WATERING-PLACE. 

If  all  that  “  Our  Saratoga  Springs  Correspond¬ 
ent”  of  the  American  papers  has  to  tell  be  true, 
English  people  in  search  of  a  watering-place  may 
jinny  lament  that  Saratoga  Springs  are  so  far  away. 
Three  weeks  ago  the  season  was  just  b^inning,  and 
it  was  predicted  that  “  after  the  glorious  Fourth, 
Saratoga  will  be  in  its  glory.”  There  were  a  thou¬ 
sand  visitors  at  the  date  of  the  last  letters,  but  by 
this  time  there  are  probably  from  six  to  eight  times 
as  many.  And  the  charm  of  the  place  docs  not 
reside  in  numbers  merely.  At  one  of  the  hotels 
“there  is  a  very  elegant  company.”  “Although,” 
says  one  reporter,  “1  do  not  observe  many  pMple 
who  have  any  claim  perhap  to  be  called  celebrities, 
either  in  social  or  public  life,  nor  those  whose  name 
is  a  spell  in  the  walks  of  fasliion,  and  who  guide  and 
control  that  capricious  deity  with  the  inagic  wand 
of  Prospero,  all  of  whom  are  no  doubt  biding  their 
dme,  yet  there  are  enough  of  happy  people,  and 
elegant  people  too,  to  render  the  occasional  hop 
very  charming  aflairs,  and  to  make  a  pretty  brilliant 
show  in  the  carriages  driving  to  and  m>m  the  lake.” 

This  is  very  skilfully  put,  because  the  frequenters 
of  fashionable  springs  are  commonly  much  less  strong¬ 
ly  attracted  by  the  prospect  of  happiness  than  by 
what  the  Americans  call  elegance.  At  least  it  is  no 
slander  against  our  own  countrywomen  to  say,  that, 
in  their  pleasures  as  in  other  pursuits,  they  are 
always  disposed  to  put  elegance  nrst  and  happiness 
second.  Of  course  in  America  happiness  is  univer^ 
Nd,  and  may  always  be  taken  for  granted.  “Life, 
liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness  ”  are  expressly 
declared  in  their  great  Constitutional  document  to 
be  among  the  inmienable  rights  given  to  men  by 
their  Creator.  In  this  country,  unfortunately,  the 
pursuit  of  happiness  is  an  inalienable  right  often 
maintained  under  serious  difficulties.  However, 
“occasional  hope”  with  “elegant  people,”  even  if 
they  were  not  exactly  celebrities  who  wield  the 

3'c  wand  of  Prospero,  and  whose  names  act  as 
I,  could  scarcely  fail  to  assist  us  in  this  pursuit 
Perhaps,  after  all,  the  writer’s  celebrities  only  corre¬ 
spond  to  Colonel  Diver’s  American  aristocracy.  “  An 
aristocracy  of  intelligence,  sir,  of  intelligence  and 
virtue,  and  of  their  necessary  consequence  in  this 
rewblic,  —  dollars,  sir.” 

Besides  the  occasional  hops,  “  half  the  pleasure  of 
Saratoga  consists  in  a  measure  of  the  unselfish  en- 
jo^entof  seeing  your  neighbors  imbibing  the  waters 
of  life  and  health,  to  their  great  bodily  improve¬ 
ment  to  say  nothing  of  the  tender  meetings  on  the 
dopy  swards  of  the  park,  the  softly-whispered  words 


washed  down  with  saline  and  metallic  beverages, 
and  the  pretty  faces  gleaming  out  from  under  any¬ 
thing  but  pretty  hats,  which,  like  gigantic  mush¬ 
rooms,  may  keep  the  tender  blossoms  fresh  beneath, 
but  very  decidedly  spoil  the  picture.”  The  sentence 
is  so  unreasonably  long  that  one  is  apt  to  miss 
the  number  of  attractions  which  Sarat^a  has  to 
offer.  But  a  man  must  have  a  very  cold  heart  who  is 
not  inflamed  when  he  thinks  what  the  picture  really 
is.  It  almost  tempts  one  to  cross  the  Atlantic  to 
know  that  when  we  got  to  the  other  side  we  should 
be  rewarded  by  tender  meetings  on  slopy  swards, 
though  they  would  be  all  the  more  delightful  if  the 
tender  partners  of  one’s  joys  abstained  from  using 
the  word  “slopy.”  Then,  besides  these  exquisite 
meetings,  who  can  realize  the  charm  of  such  an  un¬ 
speakable  process  as  washing  down  softly-whispered 
words  with  a  saline  or  me^lic  beverage  ?  It  is  a 
little  uncertain,  from  the  impassioneil  writer’s  way  of 
putting  it,  whether  the  speaker  or  the  listener  washes 
down  the  words  in  this  graceful  manner,  and  a  scof¬ 
fer,  insensible  to  the  amorous  flame  and  its  mysteri¬ 
ous  nature,  may  hold  that  words  are  meant  to  be  lis¬ 
tened  to,  not  to  be  washed  down  with  beverages  sa¬ 
line  or  metallic.  And,  as  a  matter  of  pure  reason, 
it  might  have  been  wiser  to  represent  the  nastiness 
of  the  beverages  as  compensated  for  by  the  softly- 
whispered  words.  But  reason  is  an  impertinence  in 
talking  of  the  affections,  in  which  the  true  principle 
is  the  old  Credo  quia  itnpossibile. 

We  wonder,  when  Geoige  Sand  talked  about 
“  toiu  ces  riens  immenses  de  ratnour  naisaant,” 
whether  she  thought  of  saline  and  metallic  beverages 
as  being  among  them.  Considering  all  this,  and  the 
slopy  swards,  we  are  not  at  all  surprised  when  the 
reporter  tells  us  that  “  of  brides  we  have  rather  more 
than  a  fair  proportion.”  “  There  were  no  less  than 
four  neophytes  in  the  temple  of  Hvmen  at  the  dance 
last  night,  and  it  was  hara  to  tell  which  was  most 
devoted  to  the  new  worship,  the  beautiful  neophj'te 
or  the  accompanying  high-priest.”  If  the  people 
who  whisper  soft  words  use  such  language  as  this,  we 
can  well  believe  that  they  need  waging  down  with 
a  beverage.  But  it  would  perhaps  be  only  poor 
prose  in  which  a  newly-mamed  woman  was  c^led 
anything  less  than  “  a  beautiful  neophyte,”  and  a 
newly-married  man  than  “  an  accompanying  high- 
priest”  Only  it  will  scarcely  be  a  recommendation 
to  Saratoga  in  the  eyes  of  scdier-headed  fedk  that  it 
is  the  fashion  for  brides  and  bridegrooms  to  exhibit 
BO  publicly  their  emulous  devotion  to  the  new  wor¬ 
ship.  However,  these  graceful  philanderings  on 
slopy  swards  and  at  occasional  hope  have  a  goM  ef¬ 
fect  on  the  marriage  market  For  “  since  this  house 
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opened  for  the  season,  nineteen  brides  and  as  many 
bridegrooms  have  lieen  made  inexplicably  felicitous 
at  the  Union  Hotel,  which  is  a  most  encouraging 
record  to  start  with.”  Docs  the  writer  mean  that 
the  reassuring  fact  that  there  have  actually  been  as 
many  bridegrooms  as  brides,  nineteen  of  each  name¬ 
ly,  is  an  encouraging  record  ? 

Polygamy  has  been  suggested  as  the  only  possible 
means  of  equalizing  in  a  satisfactory  way  the  sup¬ 
ply  and  demand  in  English  watering-places.  It  is  a 
comfort  for  those  who  are  interested  in  the  progress 
of  the  race  to  reflect  that  in  America  at  least  they 
have  not  yet  had  to  resort  to  this  barbarous  prac¬ 
tice.  “If  the  Union  Hotel,”  says  our  social  hu¬ 
morist,  “continues  to  receive  this  interesting  class 
of  persons  in  like  proportion  ”  —  that  is,  we  presume, 
as  many  bridegrooms  as  brides  —  “  for  the  remain¬ 
der  of  the  season,  there  will  probably  be  a  contagion 
here  more  fonnidable  than  the  cliolera,  but  a  good 
deal  more  agreeable  to  young  ladies  and  their  motli- 
ers.”  Apart  from  its  easy  and  unforced  wit,  this  is 
almost  too  tantalizing  to  be  read  by  tlioee  less  happy 
young  ladies  and  their  mothers  who  are  about  this 
time  beginning  to  look  forward  to  dreary  and  profit¬ 
less  promenades  at  Scarborough  and  Whitby,  and 
all  the  other  places  where  they  are  assumed  to  take 
their  pleasure.  The  imagination  of  a  worn-out  belle, 
or  of  her  still  more  worn-out  mother,  almost  faints 
before  the  contemplation  of  an  hotel  at  which,  in 
the  very  opening  of  the  season,  nineteen  brides  — 
and  not  only  nineteen  brides,  but  nineteen  bride¬ 
grooms  as  well  —  liave  been  made  “  inexplicably 
felicitous.”  The  thought  of  such  bliss  eludes  the 
English  power  of  conception. 

But  the  whole  atmosphere  of  Saratoga  is  evidently 
charged  to  the  full  with  romance.  Two  old  hotels 
were  burnt  down  either  recently  or  otherwise,  or 
rather  “fell  victims  to  the  devouring  element.” 
Even  these  unromantic  objects  are  full  of  suggestive- 
ncss.  The  reporter  gives  us  his  word  that  they  are 
“  sad  sights  to  look  upon.”  “  Congress  Hall,  witli 
its  once  magnificent  piazza  and  sloping  green,  is 
represented  only  by  three  half-demolished  ehiinneys, 
its  solid  stone  foundation  a  heap  of  debris,  about  a 
dozen  charred  and  blackened  trees,  gaunt  mementos 
of  the  days  when  for  so  many  summers  beauty  and 
youth,  love  and  hope,  folly  and  dissipation,  found 
shelter  under  their  umbrageous  arms.”  Folly,  we 
may  notice,  seems  still  to  haunt  the  spot,  notwith¬ 
standing  the  disappearance  of  the  umbrageous  arms. 
“If  these  lonely  sentinels  could  find  a  voice,”  ex¬ 
claims  our  friend,  rising  to  something  like  lyric 
enthusiasm,  “  what  welcome  chroniclers  would  they 
be  of  a  thousand  interesting  chapters  in  the  history 
of  human  life !”  This  is  just  the  style  of  reflection 
suited  to  a  fashionable  watering-place  ;  it  is  not  too 
profound,  and  exacts  no  unfitting  severity  of  medita¬ 
tion.  Any  young  lady  might  spare  time  from  the 
delicioiK  pastime  of  washing  down  softly-whispered 
words  in  beverages,  to  ponder  upon  these  things. 
A  gaunt  memento  of  the  past,  stripped  by  “  that 
fieyy  disaster,”  or  “  the  devouring  clement,”  or  any¬ 
thing  but  plain  fire,  of  its  umbrageous  arms,  is 
precisely  the  tiling  needed  to  perfect  the  delights  of 
the  slopy  sward.  A  touch  of  melancholy  lends  the 
last  charm  to  love-making.  The  least  inventive  of 
lovers  ought  to  be  able  to  make  endless  capital  out 
of  a  charred  tree-trunk.  The  vicissitudes  of  life, 
the  inconstancy  of  human  fortune,  the  growth  and 
the  withering  away  of  natural  beauty,  are  all  reflec¬ 
tions  which  fill  the  mind  of  every  young  woman, 
when  in  the  society  of  every  young  man,  with  a  sweet 


pensiveness  that  is  “inexplicably  felicitous,”  espe¬ 
cially  if  they  have  been  waltzing  together  at  an 
occasional  hop  for  one  or  two  nights  before. 

We  agree  with  our  guide  and  friend,  that  the 
huge  mushroom  hats,  alUiough  they  “  may  keep  the 
tender  blossoms  fresh  beneath,  very  decidedly  spoil 
the  picture.”  The  mothers  of  Saratoga  ought  to 
take  cart^  This  hideous  head-gear  might  disgust 
the  stoutest  of  lovers.  Even  the  spectacle  of  nine¬ 
teen  brides  and  bridegrooms  might  be  robbed  of  all 
its  infectious  charm  by  a  single  hat  of  such  mon¬ 
strous  constniction.  It  has  the  same  kind  of  effect 
as  the  siglit  of  one’s  love  hngely  over-eating  herself 
at  a  pastrycook’s.  A  sickly  chill  creeps  over  the 
man’s  passion,  and  the  assiduous  toil  of  months  may 
readily  be  undone  by  a  single  imprudenee  of  ten 
minutes.  The  ill  which  might  ensue  to  the  com¬ 
plexion  from  an  unshaded  face  is  very  slight  com¬ 
pared  with  the  disgusts  engendered  by  an  ungrace¬ 
ful,  clownish  hat,  which  gives  a  hateful  tone  to  the 
whole  toilette.  Yet  this  is  perhaps  the  one  feature 
of  Saratoga  life  which  we  arc  sure  to  encounter  in 
our  own  watering-places.  However,  we  shall  there 
escape  the  mutual  blandishments  of  “  beautiful 
I  neophytes  ”  and  “  accompanying  high-priests  ”  in 
their  devotion  to  the  new  worship,  and  this  result  of 
English  reserve  is  no  small  comiurt.  Whether  the 
infectious  conseiiuences  are  sufficient  to  make  up 
for  the  breaith  of  outward  seemliness  is  a  (luestion 
which  it  is  hard  to  decide.  The  reports  of  the  fash¬ 
ionable  campaign  which  is  now  proceeding  in  town 
are  not  yet  so  complete  as  to  enable  anybody  to  es¬ 
timate  with  any  accuracy  the  degree  of  pressure 
which  mothers  will  find  it  necessary  to  put  on  at  the 
summer  and  autumn  watering-places.  We  wonder 
whether  an  association  of  Belgravian  mothers  would 
not  fiiul  it  worth  while  to  pay  the  expenses  of  three  ! 
or  four  couples  who  might  be  sent  down  to  the  best  i 
hotel  at  the  favorite  watering-place.  Perhaps  the  j 
infection  of  these  inexplicably  felicitous  (Woys  | 
would  be  as  irresistible  as  it  is  said  to  be  at  Sara¬ 
toga.  i 


MY  FRIEND  THE  GARIBALDINO. 

We  are  told  in  all  “  good  ”  story-books  (I  ought 
rather  to  say  “goody”)  that  there  is  a  certain 
equality  in  the  circumstances  common  to  all  lives ; 
that  all  has  been  so  equitably  arranged,  that  the 
same  actual  amount  of  happiness  is  bestowed  on  all, 
though  the  proimrtions  may  be  distributed  in  various 
sums  and  at  dinerent  times.  Charlotte  BronbS  did  j 
not  believe  so.  Did  Thackeray  ?  No,  not  here,  at  j 
all  events.  In 'the  next  world  we  may  understand  | 
why  men  are  subject  to  such  various  apprenticeships 
in  this  life,  but  here  the  mystery  is  inscrutable.  I  I 
was  led  to  think  of  the  disparities  of  human  fate  by  ! 
having  been  suddenly  brought  to  a  knowledge  of  the  | 
most  unhappy  life,  tuo  it  for  all  in  all,  I  ever  heard 
of,  —  altogether  the  unhappiest,  and  the  most  unde¬ 
servedly  so. 

I  was  spending  a  dull  winter  in' a  small  town  in 
Tuscany  in  the  year  1863.  My  ostensible  occupa¬ 
tion  was  connected  with  a  railroad,  but  an  hour  or 
two  of  dilatory  occupation  satisfied  the  claims  of 
my  employers.  The  rest  of  the  time  was  at  my  own 
disposal.  I  will  frankly  own  I  was  bored  to  death. 

I  had  the  usual  amount  of  mental  resources  peculiar 
to  young  men  of  two  and  twenty.  There  was  the 
theatre ;  but  the  prima  donna  sang  through  her  nose, 
and  expired  every  evening  as  “  La  Traviata,”  with 
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a  cough  which  acemed  more  likely  to  result  in  apo¬ 
plexy  than  to  be  caused  by  consumption ;  and  she 
nightly  lamented  her  “  premature”  and  “  sinful”  end, 
when  every  movement  of  her  obese  form,  every  ex¬ 
pression  of  her  large,  flat  face,  certified  her  as  a  re¬ 
spectable  matron  of  fifty.  There  was  society,  but 
sugar-and-water,  dominoes,  and  Italian  conversation 
had  no  great  attractions  for  one  who  had  a  tendency 
to  hydrophobia,  a  love  of  billiards,  and  a  very  con¬ 
fused  notion  of  Italian  parts  of  speech.  Besides 
these  didiculties,  I  like  to  talk  to  girls  (they  always 
understand  one’s  philological  efforts,  while  married 
women  are  always  so  talkative  or  so  preoccupied), 
and  girls  arc  an  unknown  quantity  in  the  constitu¬ 
ents  of  an  Italian  conversazione. 

I  therefore  idled  away  my  time  at  a  cafe  in  the 
Piazza,  or  varied  it  by  sundry  feeble  and  abortive 
attempts  at  painting. 

The  cat%  to  which  I  devoted  my  spare  minutes 
was  a  very  humble  and  scedy-looking  one.  The 
persons  who  principally  frequented  it  were  the  sec¬ 
ond  or  thinl-rate  emplof/es  of  the  town  —  the  lower 
bureaucracy.  They  loitered  there  over  their  cups 
of  black  coffee  till  it  was  time  to  go  to  the  theatre. 
After  eight  o’clock,  and  until  eleven,  it  was  almost 
entirely  deserted,  and  that  was  why  I  gave  it  the 
honor  of  my  custom.  One  other  person  seemed  to 
have  chosen  it  for  the  same  reason.  1  generally 
found  him  there  when  I  entered,  and  we  usually  left 
about  the  same  time,  before  it  was  again  thronged 
after  the  close  of  the  theatre. 

During  the  hours  I  sat  at  the  table  next  his,  en¬ 
deavoring  to  spell  out  the  news  of  the  “  Nazione,”  I 
had  ample  opportunities  of  observing  him.  There 
was  a  nameless  something  about  him  which  at  once 
excited  curiosity  and  baffled  it. 

lie  was  a  small,  plain  man,  of  common  appear¬ 
ance,  with  dark  hair  and  dark  complexion.  Dark 
is  not,  perhaps,  the  right  word.  He  was  slate-col¬ 
ored  from  head  to  foot,  like  an  elongated  slate-pen¬ 
cil  The  contour  of  the  face  was  young,  and  so 
were  the  step  and  bearing.  The  expression  was 
worn  and  haggard.  A  cup  of  black  coffee,  a  tum¬ 
bler  of  water,  a  small  saucer  filled  with  sugar,  and 
one  of  those  oblong  rolls  called  semele  —  so  familiar, 
even  to  untravelleu  eyes,  from  the  various  prints  of 
the  Last  Supper,  in  which,  with  entire  disregard  of 
the  anachronism,  they  are  invariably  introduced  — 
were  always  placed  Iwfore  him.  He  diluted  his  cof¬ 
fee  as  if  quantity  and  not  quality  were  his  object, 
and  devoured  every  crumb  of  bread  and  every  lump 
of  sugar. 

In  spite  of  an  air  of  aficcted  dandyism,  caused  by 
his  invariably  wearing  a  tail-coat  and  white  waist¬ 
coat,  I  had  a  conviction  that  the  man  was  starving. 
Every  time  I  saw  him  his  face  looked  thinner,  and 
his  whole  appearance  more  poverty-stricken :  and 
there  was  a  sort  of  hollow  appearance  about  the 
chest  and  stomach,  which  was  unmistakable.  I  es¬ 
pecially  noticed  one  fact  concerning  him,  —  he  was 
rarely,  if  ever,  addressed  by  his  own  countrymen. 
None  of  the  daily  guests  at  the  cafe  ever  spoke  to 
him.  A  stray  dropper-in  might  speak  to  him ;  but 
if  their  visits  became  regular,  they  left  off  doing  so. 
I  saw  that  he  was  universally  ostracized.  At  first  I 
suspected  he  might  be  a  spy,  but  spies  do  not  waste 
their  time  day  by  day  in  an  empty  coffee-room,  or 
keep  constant  to  one  alone.  Besides,  if  he  spoke 
little,  he  listened  still  less.  He  would  sit  for  hours 
absorbed  in  the  newspaper.  Once  or  twice  there 
had  been  a  slight  discussion  among  those  present 
about  some  incident  of  the  campaign  at  Naples  in 


18G0;  and,  after  a  pause,  one  of  the  disputants  ap 
pealed  to  him.  He  started  as  if  he  had  been  brought 
back  from  the  clouds ;  but  when  the  question  was 
explained  to  him,  he  distinctly  and  with  martinet 
precision  placed  the  whole  scene  clearly  before  them. 

“  You  were  there  ?  ”  exclmmed  one  of  the  by¬ 
standers.  He  bowed,  a  dark  flush  passed  over  his 
swarthy  cheek,  and  he  turned  away ;  but  I  saw  that 
an  unwonted  light  lingered  in  his  eyes  for  some 
minutes  afterwards.  Whatever  might  be  his  occu¬ 
pation  or  calling,  it  was  not  (however  abnormal) 
lucrative.  I  observed  he  looked  paler  and  paler,  that 
the  poor  thin  tail-coat  was  more  and  more  thread¬ 
bare,  that  the  scams  seemed  to  keep  together  by 
force  of  habit,  and  not  through  stren^h  of  stitches, 
and  the  edges  of  the  waistcoat  were  ragged  and 
tom,  and  hung  like  a  limp  rag  over  the  hollow  chest. 
I  had  once  or  twice  tried  to  commence  a  conversa¬ 
tion  with  him,  but  his  answers  were  curt  and  few, 
and  my  own  stock  of  Italian  words  was  so  limited 
that  I  soon  ceased  that  inefiectual  attempt.  It  was 
impossible  to  ofier  assistance  when  it  was  not  only 
unasked,  but  when  the  whole  manner  of  the  man 
kept  aloof  all  indiscretion  and  forwardness. 

Yet  why  should  a  man  starve  who  has  sound  brains 
and  whole  limbs  ?  I  looked  at  him.  There  was 
nothing  mean  or  weak  in  his  face.  About  the  veins 
of  the  forehead  and  beneath  the  eyes  there  was  a  cer¬ 
tain  tension,  which  bespoke  great  sensitiveness,  and 
in  the  expression  of  the  mouth  and  lips  a  feminine 
softness  which  I  interpreted  as  betokening  a  great 
natural  recoil  from  mental  or  physical  sufiering; 
but  the  other  features  though  sharp  and  attenuated, 
were  firm  and  frank-looking.  In  the  sombre,  sun¬ 
ken  eyes  there  was  sometimes  that  look  of  search¬ 
ing  wistfulness  with  which  a  dumb  animal,  when  in 
pain,  explores  the  faces  around  for  sympathy  or  af¬ 
fection,  but  this  was  not  the  abiding  look.  Usually 
they  wore  a  kind  of  digged  defiance,  yet  helpless 
withal,  as  one  might  fancy  the  eyes  of  some  poor 
slave  would  look  while  under  the  lash.  1  must  con¬ 
fess  that  I  had  gradually  worked  up  my  imagina¬ 
tion  very  romantically  about  him.  I  had  an  instinc¬ 
tive  feeling  that  he  deserved  interest,  and  the  in¬ 
stinct  was  a  true  one. 

One  evening  shortly  after  I  arrived  at  the  cafe, 
a  violent  storm  broke  over  the  town.  The  windows 
rattled,  the  rain  poured  outside,  and  oozed  from 
under  the  door,  inside.  It  was  a  Libeccio  with  a 
vengeance.  It  went  on,  without  intermission,  all  the 
evening.  Instead  of  going  to  the  theatre,  every  one 
remained  in  the  cafo,  which  was  soon  overflowing 
with  dripping  umbrellas  and  reeking  coats.  Tobacco 
and  damp,  rum  and  perspiration,  made  the  air  suf¬ 
focating. 

My  mend,  if  I  may  so  call  him,  had  arrived  be¬ 
fore  I  did.  I  saw  him,  after  the  first  hour  or  so, 
make  a  move,  as  if  he  thought  it  best  to  return  to 
his  home.  He  rose,  evidently  for  that  purpose ;  but 
the  noise  of  the  nun  was  so  violent,  that  he  paused, 
and,  with  a  glance  at  his  thin  coat,  which  would 
have  been  literally  washed  ofi*  his  back  had  he  dared 
to  brave  the  aggressive  fury  of  the  weather,  he  sat 
down  again  beside  his  marble-topped  table,  and  took 
up  his  newspaper.  He  was  extremely  short-sighted, 
and  held  it  up  to  his  nose.  This  short-sightedness 
was  of  use  to  him.  It  prevented  his  being  aware 
of  many  looks  and  gestures  which  would  have  been 
painful  to  him.  Insulting  glances  and  significant 
signs  were  often  turned  in  his  direction,  which  made 
my  blood  positively  boil,  but  which  were  happily 
ignored  by  him. 
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To-night  the  caft  was  bo  crowded  that  every  table 
was  full,  and  some  chairs  were  drawn  up  to  his.  The 
conversation  around  him  —  though,  as  usual,  he  was 
absolutely  silent  —  became  very  loud  and  fast,  and  as 
is  genertdly  the  case,  when  a  number  of  persons 
are  cooped  up  together  in  an  unwholesome  atmos¬ 
phere,  there  were  some  irritable  and  quarrelsome 
tones.  At  last,  as  every  moment  added  to  the  num¬ 
ber  of  the  refugees  from  the  storm,  the  whole  place 
was  blocked  up,  and  two  men  were  driven,  by  the 
pressure  around  them,  close  up  to  him,  and  leaned, 
with  their  cigars  in  their  mouths,  over  the  table  at 
which  he  sat.  Through  the  thick  vapor  which  now 
encircled  the  spot,  I  saw  him  lean  l»ck  as  he  sat, 
and  try  to  move  his  chair  away  from  them. 

“  Sciisa,  signore”  began  one  of  the  men,  with  the 
courtesy  of  his  nation  ;  but  he  was  stoppctl  by  his 
friend,  who  whispered  something  to  him.  The  whis¬ 
per  was  loud  enough  for  those  around  him  to  hear, 
for  there  was  a  sudden  silence,  and  every  head  was 
turned  towards  my  friend.  I  could  see,  through  the 
swaying  to  and  fro  of  the  figures  around,  that  he 
was  livid.  I  saw  him  stoop  forward,  and  putting 
aside  the  first  speaker  with  his  thin  hand,  address 
himself  to  the  other.  I  caught  the  words,  “  I  will 
not  put  up  with  an  unprovoked  insult ;  you  must 
answer  to  me  for  your  words.” 

The  man  he  addressed  laughed  contemptuously. 

“It  is  a  lesson,  however,  you  must  have  learned 
by  this  time.  You  have  borne,  if  all  be  true,  worse 
than  a  puff  of  tobacco  smoke  in  your  face,  for  trait¬ 
ors  are  spat  upon.” 

The  man  he  addressed  sprang  to  his  feet,  and, 
with  an  efibrt  of  which  I  should  have  thought  that 
slight  frame  incapable,  he  flew  at  his  throat.  There 
was  a  general  rush  to  the  spot,  and  after  a  while  the 
two  were  separated,  but  with  difficulty.  There  was 
a  storm  of  invectives,  of  which  I  could  only  make 
out  one  word,  repeated  by  every  mouth,  tr^itore, 
and  the  uproar  was  stunning. 

I,  of  course,  interfered,  and  with  some  effect; 
having  sent  Some  of  the  most  pugnacious  to  the  other 
side  of  the  cafd,  with  an  impetus  due  to  my  pro¬ 
ficiency  in  one  at  least  of  our  national  accomplish¬ 
ments,  and  I  tried,  but  very  uselessly,  with  my  crip¬ 
pled  phrases,  to  explmn  how  cowardly  it  was  for 
numbers  to  struggle  with  one.  After  a  while  there 
was  a  pause,  anua  small  space  was  cleared  around 
us.  I  stood  my  ground  beside  him  and  waited.  The 
others  all  surrounded  the  man  who  had  been  so  in¬ 
solent,  and  all  talked  and  inveighed  at  once.  It  was 
a  perfect  Babel. 

The  master  of  the  cafd  had  disappeared  at  the 
beginning  of  the  fracas,  and  the  waiters  were 
streaming  and  creeping  about,  picking  up  broken 
cups  and  prostrate  chairs,  when  suddenly  the  doors 
of  the  cafe  opened  gently,  and,  in  the  midst  of  the 
confusion,  walked  in  two  gensdarmes.  They  ad¬ 
dressed  themselves  to  the  host,  who,  in  some  unac¬ 
countable  way,  appeared  in  front  of  them,  and 
requested  an  ex|danation  of  the  disturbance,  and  in 
the  same  breath  said  that,  after  such  a  breach  of  the 
]>eace,  it  was  best  to  close  the  cafe  at  once,  for  that 
night  at  least.  To  my  surprise,  after  a  few  at¬ 
tempts  to  relate  the  afiair,  to  which  they  refused  to 
listen,  they  were  obeyed.  Great-coats  and  cloaks 
were  put  on,  umbrellas  were  clutched,  and  after  a 
great  deal  of  defiant  spitting,  lighting  of  cigars, 
murmurs,  and  execrations,  they  filed  out.  My 
friend  stood  with  his  hands  on  the  back  of  a  chair, 
and  with  his  ej-es  fixed  on  his  enemies.  I  shall  nev¬ 
er  forget  their  expression  as  he  watched  them  out 
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After  the  last  had  left,  he  turned  to  the  host,  and 
put  a  few  “  centesime,”  the  price  of  his  nightly  cup 
of  coflee,  into  his  hand.  “  I  shall  not  return  here,” 
he  said,  and  went  out.  The  rain  still  fell  in  toi> 
rents.  I  got  to  the  door  as  soon  as  he  did. 

Pardon  me,”  I  said ;  “  let  us  walk  together  as 
far  as  our  way  is  the  same.  1  have  an  umbrella 
which  will  shelter  both.” 

“  Thank  you.” 

We  walked  on.  It  was  a  difficult  achievement, 
as  our  steps  slipped  repeatedly.  Just  as  we  entered 
the  street  in  which  I  lived,  my  companion  stumbled, 
and  reeled  against  the  wall. 

“I  must  Bt<m,”  he  said,  and  gasped  for  breath. 
Like  a  brute,  1  had  rushed  on  with  my  strong,  En¬ 
glish,  well-fed  limbs,  while  he,  already  thoroughly 
overoome  by  the  exertion  and  pain  of  the  previous 
scene  at  the  caf6,  was  faiHy  knocked  over  by  my 
rapid  walking  and  the  boisterous  wind.  I  went  up 
to  him,  and  saw  that  in  another  moment  he  would 
have  fallen  down.  I  drew  his  arm  in  mine,  and 
tried  to  lead  him  on ;  but  his  limbs  shook,  and  his 
teeth  chattered  as  with  fever.  I  did  not  pause 
then,  but  lifted  him  as  I  would  a  woman — Heaven 
knows,  he  was  as  light  as  a  feather!  —  and  carried 
him  to  my  rooms. 

Fortunately,  they  were  on  the  ground-floor.  I 
fumbled  with  one  hand  for  my  key  and  opened  the 
first  door.  There  was  a  light  burning  on  a  table, 
and  by  it  I  could  see  my  way  into  my  bedroom.  I 
there  deposited  my  burden  on  my  bed.  By  this 
time  he  seemed  quite  insensible.  To  strike  a  light, 
close  the  door,  and  throw  a  pile  of  wood  and  pine- 
cones  on  the  smouldering  fire  was  the  work  of  a 
few  minutes.  I  had  some  brandy ;  and  after  I  had 
heaped  every  cloak  and  cover  1  could  find  on  the 
insensible  sufferer,  I  proceeded,  by  a  teaspoonful  at 
a  time,  to  put  a  little  between  his  lips.  The  warmth 
without  and  within  gradually  revived  him. 

“  Where  am  I  ?  ”  he  smd,  starting  up. 

“  With  me.”  He  stared  vaguely  in  my  face. 

“  We  walked  home  from  the  cafd,”  I  said,  “  and 
the  wind  and  rain  nearly  choked  you.” 

“I  remember.”  He  could  scarcely  turn  paler, 
but  his  whole  frame  shuddered. 

“  You  would  have  fallen,  bad  I  not  brought  you 
here.” 

“  You  have  been  very  kind,  but  now  I  must  leave 
you.” 

“  Nothing  of  the  kind ;  do  you  not  hear  the  rain 
and  the  wind.  I  would  not  turn  a  dog  out  in  such 
weather.  No ;  here  you  must  stop.” 

Before  I  had  finished,  his  hesm  had  sunk  back 
again  on  the  pillow,  and  I  saw  his  eyes  close.  He 
was  thoroughly  exhausted.  I  drew  the  eurtains  of 
the  bed,  and,  having  partially  undressed  him,  let 
him  sleep.  His  boots  were  literally  in  holes,  though 
there  were  traces  of  their  having  been  mended  and 
remended.  His  shirt  was  in  rags,  his  coat  thread¬ 
bare.  I  never  saw  a  man  so  emaciated.  I  felt  cer¬ 
tain  that  that  miserable  meal  —  if  meal  it  could  be 
called  —  that  he  took  every  night  at  the  cafS,  was 
all  the  sustenance  he  had  h^  for  weeks. 

For  three  days  the  poor  fellow  was  in  such  a  state 
that  he  could  not  leave  his  bed.  He  had  been  seized 
with  fhver  and  a  kind  of  ague.  I  was  doctor  enough 
to  know  that  rest  and  nourishment  would  be  his  bMt 
cure,  and  I  took  care  that  these  he  should  have.  On 
the  evening  of  the  third  day  he  opened  his  heavy 
eyes,  and  I  saw  he  reci^niz^  me.  “  You  are  bet¬ 
ter,”  I  said. 

“  How  long  have  I  been  here  ?  ” 
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“  Three  days.” 

“  How  good  you  have  been.” 

“  Not  at  all ;  you  would  have  died  if  you  bad  been 
loft  in  the  street." 

“  Better  so.” 

There  was  no  rodomontade  in  the  tone  with 
which  he  said  these  words.  They  evidently  escaped 
from  him  involuntarily. 

“  You  must  oblim  me,”  I  continued,  as  if  I  had 
not  heard  his  exclamation,  “  by  remaining  here  a 
few  days ;  you  are  not  aware  how  weak  you  are.” 

He  looked  at  me  thoughtfully. 

“It  is  very  hard  to  accept  charity  from  any  one. 
Yes,  it  is  charity  for  the  present,  at  least ;  but  it  is 
possible  to  submit  to  the  obligation  from  you,  for  you 
are  not  an  Italian.” 

He  sighed  heavily  as  he  said  this ;  but  I  was  re¬ 
solved  he  should  not  fret  under  the  Idea  of  being  In 
my  debt,  and  with  the  impetuosity  of  my  nature, 
and,  I  may  add,  my  age,  I  instantly  suggested  an 
expedient. 

“  If,  when  you  have  quite  recovered,  and  if  your 
time  is  at  your  own  disposal,  you  could  give  me  some 
lessons  in  Italian,  I  should  be  obliged  to  you,  as  my 
former  master  has  abandoned  me  as  hopelessly  dull, 
I  am  afraid ;  perhaps  you  may  be  more  successful ; 
at  all  events,  a  very  few  lessons  will  more  than  re¬ 
pay  me.” 

“  I  can  teach  you,”  he  said ;  and  then  he  was  si¬ 
lent.  I  had  talked  of  this  at  once,  because  I  knew 
that  as  soon  as  he  was  able  to  get  up,  he  would  dis¬ 
cover  that  I  had  replaced  his  worn-out  garments 
with  more  suitable  ones ;  and  I  was  afraid  that  he 
might  have  been  offended  had  I  not  pointed  out  a 
method  of  payment  for  the  trifling  outlay  they  had 
cost  I  told  him  that  the  rain  and  the  scuffle  at  the 
cafe  had  so  damaged  his  coat,  &c.,  that  it  would  have 
been  useless,  and  I  had  substituted  others.  He 
thanked  me  In  the  same  quiet,  grave  manner,  but 
made  no  remark. 

At  last  he  was  able  to  rise.  He  dressed,  and  I 
had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  him  sit  opposite  to  me, 
looking,  on  the  whole,  better  and  stronger  than  be¬ 
fore  his  illness. 

“  I  wish  to  speak  to  you,”  he  said.  “  The  lessons 
you  spoke  of  may  repay  the  pecuniary  part  of  my 
obligation  to  you,  but  the  kindness  makes  me  your 
debtor  forever.  It  is  necessary,  however,  that  I 
should  tell  you  who  I  am ;  if,  after  that,  you  share 
the  general  feeling  against  me,  I  cannot  give  you 
lessons,  and  I  must  liquidate  my  debt  by  economiz¬ 
ing  still  more  my  earnings.  1  copy  music  for  the 
theatre.” 

There  was  a  dreary  matter-of-factness  about  the 
tone  which  was  more  touching  than  any  complaint. 

“  Tell  me  whatever  you  like,”  I  said ;  “  but  I  do 
not  think  you  will  lose  your  pupil.” 

He  began :  “  My  real  name  is  Giulio  Fani,  though 
I  now  go  by  that  of  Gasparo  Forti.  I  am  a  Neapo¬ 
litan  by  birth.  My  fatner  Is,  as  thousands  of  our 
countrymen  have  been  in  all  large  cities,  a  lawyer, 
an  avvoealo.  If  a  man  was  not  a  priest  or  a  soldier, 
there  were  then  not  many  careers  left  open  to  him  in 
Italy.  My  father  was  not  rich,  but  he  was  very  in¬ 
dustrious  and  frugal,  and  had  got  together  a  small 
independent  fortune.  My  mother  I  never  knew; 
she  died  in  giving  me  birth,  and  bequeathed  to  me 
a  great  delicacy  of  constitution.  For  many  years  I 
was  not  expected  to  live;  and  I  was  always  called 
among  my  companions  *  the  girl,'  from  the  fragility 
of  my  appearance.  My  childhood  was  a  very  dull 


one,  for  I  was  not  able  to  join  In  the  gambols  and 
sports  of  my  young  friends. 

“  For  the  sheer  sake  of  something  to  do,  I  learned 
reading  and  writing  from  an  old  deaf  German  who 
lodged  in  our  house.  He  was  very  poor,  and  knew 
no  one  but  ourselves  at  Naples ;  his  daughter,  the 
pretty  little  Joanna,  was  my  playfellow,  and  he 
taught  us  both.  -I  think  my  father  and  he  had  set¬ 
tled  early  that  Joanna  and  I  should  be  married. 
She  was  a  pretty  little  merry  girl ;  but,  as  soon  as  I 
had  mastered  the  difficulties  of  my  spelling-book,  I 
became  a  diflerent  creature,  and  thought  no  more 
of  love  or  play.  I  devoured,  literally  devoured, 
books,  especially  Plutarch, — there  is  a  cheap 
abridged  translation  of  it  in  Italian,  —  and  patriot¬ 
ism,  ambition,  fame,  were  first  revealed  to  me 
through  Its  pages.  What  golden  dreams  I  had! 
and  how  I  must  have  tired  Joanna  by  preaching  to 
her  on  matters  of  which  she  knew  nothing  and 
cared  less.  When  I  was  sixteen  my  father  made 
me  his  elcrk.  He  was  a  devoted  Bourbonite  and  a 
bigoted  Catholic.  From  Plutarch,  my  reading  had 
divei^ed  into  still  more  dangerous  channels,  and 
every  day  I  became  more  revolutionary  and  less 
credulous  in  my  opinions,  political  and  religious. 
I  nursed  all  sorts  of  rebellions  in  my  heart,  but  kept 
my  own  counsel :  I  did  not  even  take  Joanna  into 
iiiy  confidence.  At  last  the  events  of  '48  took 
place.  I  ran  away  from  home,  found  my  way  from 
I^ghom  to  Lombardy,  and  enlisted  as  a  volunteer. 
Oh,  what  days  were  those!  What  hope,  what 
promise,  what  excitement!  They  were  the  first 
and  only  happy  days  I  have  ever  known.  1  had  no 
theories  of  political  regeneration,  my  one  watch¬ 
word  was  Fuori  U  Slraniero.  I  had  kissed  my  little 
Joanna  when  I  left,  and  told  her  to  be  faithful  to 
me :  she  cried  and  begged  me  to  tell  her  where  I 
was  going,  but  our  parting  was  not  a  very  sad  one, 
love  and  life  were  not  verj'  serious  to  either  of  us  in 
those  days.  When  he  found  where  I  had  gone,  my 
father  abjured,  disinherited,  and  cursed  me.  Joan¬ 
na’s  father  did  not;  he  sympathized  entirely  with 
me,  though  he  was  too  old  and  broken  down  by  ill 
health  to  join  me.  I  was  brave,  sanguine,  young ; 
I  distinguished  myself,  and  won  my  captain’s  brevet 
on  the  field.  Then  came  Novara  and  its  train  of 
disasters.  As  soon  as  all  was  over  in  Lombardy,  I 
joined  Garibaldi  at  Rome,  with  a  few  others  as  de¬ 
voted  and  enthusiastic  as  myself.  You  know  the 
result  of  that ;  when  it  was  all  over  there  also,  I 
slowly  turned  back  towards  Naples  to  wait  for 
better  times.  My  father  was  dead.  He  had  be¬ 
queathed  his  money  to  priests ;  I  was  houseless  and 
penniless.  Joanna’s  father  took  me  Into  his  house 
and  concealed  me,  for  I  was  a  proscribed  man. 
I  was  too  poor,  however,  for  the  police  to  exercise 
great  watchfulness,  and  I  escaped  from  them  for 
several  years. 

“  Every  now  and  then  I  had  communication  with 
my  own  party,  for  I  was  looked  upon,  from  my  cour¬ 
age  and  recklessness,  as  of  great  promise  by  tliem  ; 
and  I  was  enabled,  outcast  and  outlawed  though  I 
was,  to  perform  some  trifling  services  for  them,  even 
at  that  period.  You  have  heard  how  many  abortive 
attempts  were  made  to  shake  ofi*  the  monstrous  yoke 
under  which  Naples  groaned  between  ’48  and  ’60  ; 
in  one  of  these  a  leader’s  place  was  given  me.  I 
was  sent  for  and  received  my  orders  at  Genoa  from 
the  chief  himself.  1  returned  to  Naples;  we  landed. 
There  had  been  a  traitor  among  us,  we  had  been 
betrayed ;  an  entire  regiment  surrounded  us,  and 
most  of  us  were  literally  cut  to  pieces.  I  was  severely 
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wounded,  but  I  was  taken  with  a  dozen  more,  alive. 
We  were  tried  separately.  They  had  at  first  thrust 
us  into  dungeons,  bleeding,  dying,  as  we  were ;  then 
they  dragged  us  out,  and  for  sixteen  hours  we  were 
kept,  in  the  burning  month  of  August,  suffering  the 
torture  of  an  endless  trial.  Every  question  which 
fiendish  ingenuity  could  put  to  entrap  mortal  weak* 
ness  into  cowardice  or  treachery  was  tried,  but  tried 
in  vain.  We  were  then  thrust  back  into  our  dun¬ 
geons  almost  delirious  from  thirst  and  exhaustion, 
and  then  —  at  noon  —  the  next  day - ” 

“  Spare  yourself,”  I  excltumed ;  “  you  are  incapa¬ 
ble  of  going  on.” 

**  No,  let  me  finish.  I  had  noticed  as  I  was  taken 
from  the  court  some  men  who  stooil  outside  appar¬ 
ently  waiting  for  me.  One  of  them  came  up  to  me, 
felt  my  pulse  and  my  limbs,  and  looked  hard  at  me. 
I  tlien  heard  him  say,  ‘I..et  us  begin  with  him  first; 
he  is  very  weak,  and  it  will  save  trouble.’  I  thought 
he  spoke  of  death,  and  even  In  that  hard  plight  my 
heart  sank.  I  was  young,  and  all  hope  was  not  even 
then  dead.  Would  it  had  been  death, —  would  it 
had  been  death  he  spoke  of!  Tlie  next  day  some 
soldiers  entered  my  cell,  and  conducted  me  into  a 
court  where  I  was  told  that  I  should  hear  what  sen¬ 
tence  had  been  passed  on  me.  But  first  I  was  again 
questioned  as  to  the  names,  professions,  and  num¬ 
bers  of  the  liberals  in  Naples,  —  those  who  were  con¬ 
sidered  compromised  and  guilty,  not  of  active  par¬ 
ticipation  in  our  conspiracy  a^Inst  the  Bourbons, 
but  of  encouraging  us  by  their  sympathy  and  ap¬ 
proval.  I  was  mute.  ‘  He  will  speak  under  the 
stick,’  called  out  the  principal  officer.  I  started  up, 
but  I  was  too  securely  chained  and  fettered  to  ^ 
able  to  move  a  step.  I  was  stripped,  —  they  began, 
—  I  swooned,  —  but  when  I  came  to  my  senses,  I 
was  still  under  the  stick.  Can  you  understand  the 
unutteralde  agon^',  the  humiliation,  the  torture? 
My  groans  were  like  screams,  —  I  did  not  know  my 
own  voice,  it  sounded  like  that  of  a  wild  beast’s.” 

“  The  blood  poured  from  my  eyes  and  lips  in  the 
violent  struggle  1  made  to  master  m^lf  and  be 
calm.  I  tried  to  be  silent,  but  I  rajiidly  became 
delirious  and  raved.  When  they  released  me,  I 
fell  upon  the  ground,  not  insensible,  but  stunned ; 
my  physical  sensitiveness  to  pmn  quadrupled  by  my 
mental  sense  of  the  inexpiable  shame.  They  raised 
me  up.  ‘  Sign  this,’  they  said,  and  they  held  to  me 
a  paper ;  ‘  this  is  the  confession  which  we  knew  the 
stick  would  extort  from  you.’  I  closed  my  eyes,  and 
set  my  teeth.  ‘  Sign  it,’  they  said,  and  then  all 
sw^ed  right  and  left  before  me,  and  again  I  fell ; 
as  1  was  on  the  ground,  one  of  them  knelt  beside 
me,  thrust  a  pen  into  mv  stiffening  fingers,  and, 
forcibly  holding  my  hand  the  while,  signed  my  name. 
I  know  nothing  more.  It  seems  that  brain  fever 
came  on,  and  1  was  taken  to  the  prison  hospital. 
When  I  began  to  be  conscious,  three  weeks  hail 
passeil.  As  soon  as  I  was  able  to  stand,  I  was  thrust 
out  I  was  too  poor  and  insignificant  to  be  worth 
keeping  in  their  accursed  prisons.  I  was  too  com¬ 
pletely  ruined  in  body  and  mind  for  my  life  to  be 
of  any  consequence.  At  first  I  was  not  aware  of 
what  had  befallen  me.  I  made  my  way  to  Cenoa, 
and  then  I  knew  what  had  happened.  I  was  avoid¬ 
ed,  spurned.  Insulted  by  the  very  persons  who  hitherto 
had  been  my  stanchest  friends,  and  I  was  told  what 
I  had  done.  Done  ?  Good  God !  It  seems  that 
in  that  moment  of  overwhelming  pain,  I  had,  in  my 
madness,  raved  of  Joanna  and  of  Joanna’s  father. 
They  were  my  only  personal  friends,  you  know. 
I  called  on  him  to  aid  me,  and  I  thus  betrayed  the 


fact  that  he  had  sheltered  me.  The  list  which  had 
been  given  to  me  to  sign  contained  the  names  of  all 
those  who  were  suspected  of  liberal  opinions  in  Na. 
pies.  To  this  was  now  added  the  name  of  Joanna’s 
father.  When  my  forged  signature  was  at  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  their  infamous  list,  they  swore  that  I  had 
denounced  my  accomplices,  and  the  other  men  who 
were  brought  out  one  by  one,  were  shown  my  name, 
and  told  it  was  useless  to  ref^  their  evidence,  that 
they  could  save  themselves  by  adding  their  signa¬ 
ture,  but  that  the  list  would  be  acted  on  just  the 
same,  whether  or  not  they  signed  it.  Two  were 
^ing,  and  did  so.  'They  died  two  days  afterwards. 
T^e  list  was  used,  and  every  person  there  named 
was  arrested,  and  all  were  condemned  to  different 
penalties,  some  to  Imprisonment,  some  to  the  galleys, 
some  to  death.  Among  these  last  named  was  Joan¬ 
na’s  father!  To  each  was  revealed  the  fact  that 
Giulio  Fani,  taken  in  the  fight  at . . .,  had  betrayed 
them. 

“  What  defence  could  I  make  ?  Those  who  were 
most  indulgently  inclined  could  but  pity  me,  and 
the  weakness,  as  they  supposed,  of  my  nature.  My 
asseverations  that  I  had  not  signed  it  were  useless, 
for  it  was  proved  that  Joanna’s  father  was  totally 
unknown  as  a  liberal  to  any  of  the  Nea]iolitan  spies. 
No  one  could  have  known  his  opinions  but  me,  and  | 
I  had  named  him.  What  I  suffered  I  cannot  speak  ; 
of.  I  lived  through  it  only  in  the  hope  that  a  day  | 
would  come  when  I  could  die  for  the  cause  which 
they  said  I  had  betrayed.  In  1860 1  enrolled  im-self 
among  the  thousand  who  went  to  Marsala.  Gari¬ 
baldi  had  heard  my  story.  He  has  a  larger  experi¬ 
ence,  or  a  lamer  heart  than  most  men.  He 
believed  me.  I  fought,  I  was  wounded,  left  for  I 
dead  on  the  field,  but  recovered  to  fight  agmn.  < 
The  more  reckless  I  was,  the  less  it  seemed  I  could 
be  touched.  Then  came  the  conquest  of  Naples, 
and  afterwards  we  Garibaldini  were  disbanded.  I 
tried  to  find  employment,  but  in  vain.  Sometimes 
it  was  the  fact  that  I  had  worn  a  reil  shirt  which  ' 
was  a  stumbling-block,  but  usually  it  was  the  knowl¬ 
edge  ‘  that  I  had  spoken,’  as  they  termed  it,  which 
ruined  me.  Then  came  ‘  Aspromonte.’  I  played 
one  more  high  stake  for  death,  but  lost  again,  and 
became  doubly  proscribed  afterwards.  Since  then 
I  have  changiMl  my  place  of  abode  three  or  four 
times,  for  wherever  I  go  I  am  overtaken  by  this 
fearful  calumny.  I  would  put  an  end  to  my  life, 
did  I  not  feel  that  blood  must  be  shed  before  Rome 
and  Venice  yet,  and  I  reserve  myself  for  that.  I 
get  a  miserable  subsistence  copying  music  for  the 
theatre,  but  it  is  merely  prolonged  starvation. 
What  am  I  to  do  ?  ” 

He  paused  abruptly ;  drops  of  perspiration  were 
on  his  forehead,  yet  his  whole  frame  shivered.  I 
shook  hands  with  him  and  was  silent. 

What  consolation  could  I  offer  ?  “  The  worst 
pain  of  all,”  he  siud,  “is  that  sometimes  I  think  I 
must  have  been  guilty,  and  that  I  did  betray  my 
friends.” 

“  No,”  I  answered ;  “  that  is  impossible.” 

“  I  know  it,”  he  said ;  “  and  I  try  to  put  awaj 
the  Idea,  but  in  morbid  moments  it  returns.  It  is 
enough,  heaven  knows,  to  feel  that  but  for  me  they 
would  have  been  ignorant  of  the  very  existence  of 
Joanna’s  father.” 

“  What  became  of  Joanna  ?  ” 

“  She  forgave  me,  I  was  told,  when  I  made  in¬ 
quiries,  but  would  never  see  me  again.  She  is  dead 
now.  I  have  lost  her,  as  1  have  lost  everything. 


MY  FRIEND  THE  GARIBALDINO. 


‘rs.CT’ 


Suspected  my  own  party,  proscribed  by  the  other, 
without  a  iricnd  or  relative,  with  broken  health  and 
ruined  fortunes,  tell  me,  can  ,you  fancy  a  more 
deplorable  fate  than  mine  ?  " 

1  bad  no  answer  to  make ;  but  he  understood  my 
sympathy  without  any  further  explanations. 

That  he  and  I  should  remain  together  was  a  reso¬ 
lution  I  made  on  the  spot,  and  although  he  resisted 
me,  importunity  and  sheer  physical  superiority  of 
lungs  conquered  him,  and  he  consented  to  remain 
with  me. 

How  could  I  have  given  back  the  life  I  had  saved 
to  the  living  death  of  that  sordid  home,  with  its 
haunting  memories  of  torture  and  shame  ? 

With  me,  in  the  constant  intercourse  of  daily  life, 

I  could  give  him  the  medicine  he  so  sorely  needed, 
unobtrusively  and  spontaneously.  Had  wc  met  only 
at  intervals  during  my  lessons,  my  opportunities 
would  be  more  limited.  Now,  my  thorough  appre¬ 
ciation  of  another  man,  an  appreciation  which 
amounted  to  sincere  ap^bation,  was  around  him 
and  about  liiin  always.  The  moral  atmosphere  was 
changed,  and  he  breathed  a  fresher  and  more  invig¬ 
orating  air. 

After  a  few  months  he  was  a  different  man. 
Grave,  serious,  sail,  he  was  still,  —  he  could  never 
be  otherwise ;  but  he  was  calm  and  resigned.  We 
were  neither  of  us  demonstrative  men ;  but  I  may 
fairly  say  that  our  affection  for  each  other  was  closer 
and  dearer  than  that  of  brothers.  It  was  “  passing 
the  love  of  woman.”  He  avoided  his  countrymen 
much  as  he  had  done  before,  but  as  we  spent  our 
evenings  together,  instead  of  at  the  cafe,  this  avoid¬ 
ance  was  lei^s  marked. 

It  would  be  ditlicult,  however,  for  me  to  describe 
how  strongly  I  desired  that  others  should  esteem  him 
as  I  did,  and  that  he  should  be  justified  in  the  eyes 
of  all,  as  he  was  in  mine.  Being  a  “  forestiere,”  I 
was  supposed  to  be  ignorant  of  his  past,  and,  in 
^itc  of  in^'  daily  lessons,  I  still  bungled  too  fearfully  j 
in  my  Italian  to  attempt  explanations  which  would 
lose  all  their  force  and  logic,  if  the  terminations  of 
the  words  were  at  variance  with  each  other,  and  if 
my  misuse  of  tenses  and  moods,  of  the  active  and 
passive  verbs,  hopelessly  confused  and  inextricably 
involved  my  meaning. 

But  the  gods  are  mwav-s  on  the  side  of  those  who 
wait.  One  day,  at  breakfast,  as  he  was  reading  the 
“  Nazione,”  1  saw  him  change  color,  and  give  a  start 
which  sent  our  rickety  little  table  spinning  over, 
with  all  its  freight  of  coffee,  and  frittate,  and  cos- 
toletti.  He  went  through  the  ruin  as  in  a  dream, 
and  locked  himself  up  in  his  own  room. 

1  took  up  the  paper,  but  could  not  find  what  had 
caused  his  emotion.  The  most  interesting  item  in 
the  paper  was  the  capture  of  some  brigands,  and 
details  of  their  death.  Two  of  them  were  said  to 
have  made  a  full  confession  of  their  crimes.  This 
confession  was  to  be  inserted  the  next  day.  After 
a  while,  I  knocked  at  his  door,  and  asked  him  to  let 
me  in. 

There  w.as  a  pause,  and  then  I  heard  him  unlock 
it  1  went  in,  and  saw  he  had  been  writing.  Ilis 
face  was  yet  convulsed  with  some  terrible  storm  of 
passion  which  had  passed  over  it  It  looked  as  it 
used  to  look  when  1  first  saw  him,  but  in  addition 
there  was  a  wild,  eager  gleam  of  hope. 

“  What  is  the  matter  ?  ”  I  asked  him. 

Ilis  lips  quivered,  as  he  replied,  “  Some  brigands 
have  been  captured,  and  have  died.  They  are  the 
two  men  who  were  the  executioners  of  my  sen¬ 
tence.”  No  expletives  were  needful  to  enforce 


those  few  words.  Execrations  or  curses  would  have  ’ 
seemed  weak  when  compared  to  the  bitter  horror  of 
his  tone. 

“  If,”  he  went  on,  “  that  confession,  wrenched  out 
of  them  by  the  fear  of  death,  be  a  genuine  one,  I  shall 
know  the  truth.  I  have  written  for  a  copy  of  that 
confession  to  be  sent  to  me.  I  have  requested  one  j 

of  my  fellow-soldiers,  who  lives  in  Calabria  ^he  is  no  ■ 

friend  of  mine,  but  he  is  a  just  man)  to  obtain  it.”  . 

“  But  will  there  not  be  a  copy  printed  in  the  pa-  I 

per  to-morrow  ?  ” 

“  No ;  the  members  of  one  government  rarely  ex-  I 
pose  the  infamy  of  their  predecessors.  However  J 
oppo^d  in  policy,  and  superior  in  legality,  there  is  a 
certain  solidarity  between  them  which  Induces  them 
to  cast  a  veil  over  past  turpitude  and  cruelty.  It  is 
wisest,  as  a  general  rule,  to  do  so,  as  it  saves  much 
heartburning  and  useless  resentment.  But  in  this  ■ 
case  I  must  know  the  truth.”  j 

He  was  right.  The  next  day  there  was  no  allu-  I 
slon  to  the  execution  of  the  brigands. 

But,  after  the  lapse  of  a  few  days,  a  packet  I 
came  for  him.  He  tore  it  open,  and  I  left  him  to  | 
read  It  undisturbed.  1 

When  I  leturned,  in  about  an  hour,  my  friend  I 

seemed  to  have  suddenly  dropped  a  mask.  The  I 

features,  the  expression,  the  whole  bearing  of  the  i 
man  were  changed  and  glorified. 

“  Look,”  he  said,  “  they  have  confessed  all,  —  the 
forced  list,  the  forced  signature;  and  more,”  he 
said,  “  It  was  not  from  my  lips  that  they  heard  the 
name  of  Joanna’s  father.  When  they  stripped  me 
of  my  clothes,  they  searched  them.  In  the  breast  of 
the  coat  a  small  packet  had  been  sewn  inside  the 
lining.  Poor  Joanna  had  thought  to  charm  my  life  I 
and  insure  my  safety  by  stitching  there  a  relic,  and 
had  written  a  few  tender  lines  on  the  paper  in  which 
it  was  folded,  and  signed  them  with  her  name.  She 
prayed  me  to  return  safe  to  her  father  and  to  her¬ 
self.  That  was  quite  enough.  They  got  possession 
of  the  name,  but  wished  to  force  me  to  utter  it. 
They  sought  to  destroy  me,  body  and  soul.  When 
they  found  I  conquered  them,  they  resolved  that,  at 
any  rate,  I  should  not  have  the  satisfaction  of  think¬ 
ing  1  had  done  so.  1  was  to  die  with  this  bitterness 
added  to  mv  death,  —  that  I  had  betrayed  my  best 
friend.  I  did  not  die  then,  but  I  have  been  dying 
of  that  fatal  shame  ever  since.  I  believed  that  In 
the  agony  of  delirium  I  had  done  so,  and  that  idea 
was  even  harder  to  liear  than  the  undeserved  suspi¬ 
cion  of  having  signed  that  list.  Thank  God !  ” 

No  hymn  of  thanksgiving  ever  bore  on  its  melo¬ 
dious  aspirations  more  fulness  of  heart-gratitude  to 
God.  But  as  he  spoke  I  saw  his  head,  which  had 
been  lifted  up  with  a  noble  dignity  I  shall  never 
forget,  suddenly  droop,  his  figure  swayed  to  and  fro, 
and  then  he  dropped  at  my  ^t  as  if  shot 

lie  lingered  a  tew  days,  long  enough,  however,  to 
send  a  copy  of  the  document  to  Garibaldi,  and  to 
know  that  his  chief  rejoiced  with  all  his  heart  at  this 
irrefragable  proof  of  his  innocence  of  even  uncon¬ 
scious  treachery. 

In  some  occult  way  the  contents  of  that  letter  be¬ 
came  known.  Two  of  the  most  distinguished  officers 
of  the  Sicilian  expedition  arrived  a  few  hours  before 
Giulio  breathed  his  last,  and  stood  by  his  death-bed. 

He  recognized  them,  and  smiled.  He  gave  no 
other  greeting,  for  his  hands  were  clasping  mine, 
and  he  held  them  in  a  grasp  which  was  only  unloosed 
by  death. 

He  died  gently  as  an  infant,  murmuring  the  word 
“  Fatria !  ” 
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EVERY  SATURDAY. 


[Auf.  u,  uat. 


Am  I  wrong  in  saying  that  his  was  a  life  most 
Wtterly  and  undeservedly  tried  ? 

Amid  the  insolent  felicities  which  abound  in  the 
destinies  of  many  of  my  fnends  and  aenuaintances, 
an  unanswerable  “  Why  ?  ”  rises  to  my  lips. 

Why  do  we  possess  all  this  flaunting  prosperity, 
this  love,  friendship,  honor,  these  troops  of  friends  ? 
Why  was  Ae  bereaved  of  all,  and  made  to  bcarj  in 
addition,  a  load  of  unjust  obloquy  ? 

But  the  echo  of  that  “  Thank  God !  ”  returns  to 
me,  and  I  am  content  to  leave  the  inscrutable  mys¬ 
tery  unsolved.  I  am  glad,  however,  that  I  knew 
Giiilio  —  glad  I  was  to  be  of  some  help  to  him,  and 
gladdest  of  all  that  I  loved  him  with  all  iny  heart 
and  soul.  For  the  rest,  God’s  will  must  be  “  suf¬ 
fered  ”  as  well  as  “  done.” 


CRITICAL  BLUNDERS. 

Ax  action  for  libel  of  a  somewhat  unusual  nature 
was  lately  tried  in  London.  An  evening  paper,  in 
recording  the  first  night’s  performance  of  a  certain 
drama,  stated  that  the  part  of  one  of  the  principal 
actors  “  was  most  efficiently  spoken  by  the  prompt¬ 
er.”  The  actor  whose  memory  was  thus  calle<l  into 
question,  naturally  considered  his  professional  char¬ 
acter  must  suffer,  if  the  statement  was  allowed  to 
pass  uncontradicted ;  and,  failing  in  obtaining  a  re¬ 
tractation  from  the  offending  journal,  sought  his 
remedy  in  a  court  of  law.  The  writer  of  the  crit¬ 
ique  repeated  the  obnoxious  statement  in  the  wit¬ 
ness-box,  and  was  supported  by  the  author  of  the 
piece ;  on  the  other  side,  the  prompter  himself  and 
the  actors  engaged  in  the  performance  declared  that 
the  plaintiff  was  letter-perfect,  and  the  jury  awarded 
him  five  guineas  as  a  salve  for  his  wounded  feelings. 

Player  and  critic  seldom  appear  thus  as  plaintiff 
and  defendant ;  a  circumstance  not  to  be  wondered 
at,  since  modern  theatrical  critics,  it  must  be  owned, 
are  very  chary  of  fault-finding,  as  a  rule  preferring 
to  deal  out  praise  with  more  liberality  than  discre¬ 
tion,  —  the  ink  they  use  has  but  an  infinitesimal 
modicum  of  gall  in  it,  if  that  ingredient  has  not 
been  omitted  altogether.  Once  upon  a  time,  it  was 
very  different,  the  dramatic  writers  for  the  press 
handling  their  pens  after  a  less  gingerly  fashion  than 
is  common  now-a-days.  Fancy  the  commotion 
there  would  be  in  a  modern  greenroom,  if  the 
Timex  took  to  summing  up  theatrical  performances 
in  this  style :  “  Last  night,  Farquhar’s  sprightly 
comedy,  the  Constant  Couple,  was  most  barbarously 
murdered  at  Drury  Lane.  The  lively  knight  was 
reduced  by  Elliston  to  a  dull  piece  of  affectation. 
Clincher  was  altogether  lost  in  the  hands  of  Bannis¬ 
ter  ;  it  approached  Farquhar  as  nearly  as  the  frog 
in  the  fable  resembled  the  ox.  Miss  Mellon  was  not 
thoroughly  unpleasant  in  her  representation  of  An¬ 
gelica  ;  but  criticism  has  not  language  severe  enough 
to  deprecate  the  impertinence  of  Barrymore  pre¬ 
suming  to  put  liiinself  forward  in  the  part  of  Colonel 
Standard.  We  were  scarcely  less  offended  with 
Dowton’s  attempt  at  Alderman  Sniggles ;  it  was 
only  not  absolutely  the  worst  thing  we  ever  saw.” 
This  pretty  specimen  of  the  gentle  art  of  criticism 
appeared  in  a  paper  called  the  British  Neptune,  and 
great  was  the  wrath  of  the  actors  so  mercilessly  cas¬ 
tigated  ;  their  anger  not  being  the  less  furious  be- 
C4iu8e  the  performance  so  bitteny  as8aile<l  had  never 
taken  place,  the  sudden  illness  of  Elliston  having 
necessitated  the  substitution  of  another  comedy  in 
place  of  the  Constant  Couple.  Elliston  was  not  a 
man  to  submit  quietly  to  such  an  uncalled-for  at¬ 


tack,  and  he  had  not  much  difficulty  in  persuading 
his  fellow-sufferers  to  join  him  in  taking  legal  pro¬ 
ceedings  against  their  libeller ;  but,  knowing  he  had 
no  case  at  all,  the  proprietor  of  the  British  Neptune 
wisely  compromisetl  matters  by  paying  all  expenses, 
and  handing  over  fifty  pounds  to  the  Drury  Lane 
Theatrical  Fund. 

Tlie  practice  of  writing  critiques  before  instead 
of  after  the  performance  criticised,  (less  uncommon, 
perhaps,  than  might  be  supposed,)  however  con¬ 
venient  it  may  be,  is  undoubtedly  a  very  risky 
practice,  seeing  that  theatrical  and  musical  pro¬ 
grammes  are  especially  liable  to  sudden  and  unan¬ 
nounced  changes,  calculated  to  bring  the  too  imagi¬ 
native  critic  to  grief  when  he  least  expects  it.  Such 
was  the  fate  of  the  gentleman  who,  years  ago,  wrote 
in  the  Morning  Herald :  “  We  were  extreme^  grat¬ 
ified  on  Tuesday  evening  at  Covent  Garden  Theatre 
to  hear  that  Mr.  Sinclair  had  attended  to  our  ad¬ 
vice,  and  that  his  adoption  of  it  was  eminently  ser¬ 
viceable  to  his  professional  character.  In  executing 
the  polacca,  he  very  prudently  abstained  from  any 
wild  flourishes,  but  kept  strictly  to  the  laws  of  mel- 
Oily,  by  which  he  wm  encored  three  times  by  the 
universal  desire  of  the  whole  audience.”  It  is  possi¬ 
ble  that  the  popular  vocalist  may  have  taken  his 
critic’s  advice  to  heart,  and  resolved  to  forego  in¬ 
dulging  himself  in  wild  flourishes;  and  if  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  had  been  afforded  him,  he  might  possibly 
have  earned  the  extraordinary  compliment  of  a 
triple  encore.  Unfortunately,  neither  singer  nor 
song  was  heard  at  all  that  night  on  the  b^rds  of 
C!ovent  Garden ;  and  the  critic  had  small  reason  to 
congratulate  himself  upon  adopting  the  rule  of  Cap¬ 
tain  Absolute’s  too  ready-witted  man,  who,  when¬ 
ever  he  drew  upon  his  invention  for  a  good  current 
lie,  always  foiled  indorsements  as  well  as  the  bill, 
in  onler  to  give  the  thing  an  air  of  truth. 

The  Herald  seems  to  have  had  an  unhappy  knack 
of  selecting  gentlemen  of  this  adventurous  turn  of 
mind.  When  the  Piccolomini  was  attracting  mu¬ 
sical  London  to  the  old  Opera-house  by  her  winning 
portrayal  of  the  heroine  of  La  Traviata,  the  curios¬ 
ity  of  opera-goers  was  piqued  by  the  announcement 
of  a  rival  Violetta  at  Covent  Garden,  in  the  person 
of  Madame  Bosio ;  but  when  the  night  came  which 
■was  to  bring  the  respective  merits  of  the  two  great 
prima  donnas  to  the  test  of  comparison,  circum¬ 
stances  compelled  the  postponement  of  the  trial. 
The  disappointed  audience  must  have  been  more 
astonished  than  edified  at  the  appearance  next 
morning  in  the  above-named  newspaper  of  a  highly 
panegyrical  criticism  of  Bosio’s  Violetta.  The  con¬ 
scientious  writer,  after  describing  the  deep  pensive¬ 
ness  pervading  the  performance,  d-jclared  it  was  not 
surprising  that  the  first  representation  of  La  Tra¬ 
viata  at  Covent  Garden  should  have  achieved  one 
of  the  most  remarkable  successes  of  the  season,  Ma¬ 
dame  Bosio  having,  by  her  admirable  rendering  of 
the  heroine,  .taken  a  new  lease  of  fame.  Descend¬ 
ing  to  detaib,  the  critic  says :  “  Perhaps  Madame 
Bosio  never  sung  so  admirably  as  she  did  last  night. 

Her  first  aria  was  sung  to  perfection . In  the 

duet  with  Germont,  and  the  finale  to  the  second  act, 
she  created  a  profound  impression  by  her  eneroy  and 
feeling.  Mano  surpassed  himself.  ....  The  re¬ 
calls  of  Madame  Bosio  and  Mario  were  numerous 
during  the  performance,  and,  at  the  conclusion,  the 
usual  ovation  was  paid  to  the  lady  and  gentleman.” 
Doubtless  the  critic  was  satisfied  with  his  produc¬ 
tion,  and,  considered  as  an  exercise  of  the  imagina¬ 
tive  fiiculties,  it  was  not  bad ;  bis  editor,  however. 


8*turdar, 
Auf.  ll>  l«».J 
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took  a  very  commonplace  view  of  the  matter,  and 
the  following  paragraph  appeared  in  a  prominent 
place  in  the  next  iaaue  of  the  paper :  “  The  report 
of  the  performances  of  La  Traoiaia  which  ap¬ 
peared  in  a  portion  of  our  impression  of  yester¬ 
day  was  altogether  incorrect,  the  Traciata  having 
been  postponed  in  consequence  of  the  illness  of 
Signor  Graziani.  We  are  compelled  to  condde  in 
the  honor  of  our  reporter  in  all  such  matters,  and 
therefore  we  have  felt  it  our  duty  to  at  once  dis¬ 
pense  with  the  fiirther  services  of  the  writer  of  the 
pretended  critique.” 

A  now  defunct  literary  periodical  was  guilty  of  a 
comical  blunder.  Just"  a  couple  of  days  before  a 
Tale  of  Two  Cities  was  brought  out  at  the  Lyceum 
Theatre,  the  Critic  informed  its  play-going  readers 
that  “  the  sole  event  of  any  moment  which  has  tak¬ 
en  place  in  the  metropolitan  theatres  during  the 
past  week,  is  the  production  of  Mr.  Tom  Taylor’s 
dramatized  version  of  Mr.  Dickens’s  Tale  of  Two 
Cities,  but  as  it  has  been  even  more  unsuccessful 
than  similar  attempts  to  convert  a  novel  into  a  piece 
nsually  are,  we  shall  refrain  from  any  detailed  criti¬ 
cisms;”  which  was  wise  under  the  circumstances. 
The  manageress  of  the  Lyceum  thought  this  pro¬ 
phetic  condemnation  a  little  too  bad,  and  gave  the 
public  a  bit  of  her  mind  on  the  subject  through  the 
medium  of  the  daily  press ;  and  being  a  popular  ac¬ 
tress,  her  complaints  were  indorsed  by  the  newspa¬ 
pers,  and  some  rather  hard  words  dung  at  the  of¬ 
fending  weekly.  The  editor  of  the  Critic,  however, 
was  quite  equal  to  the  occasion.  In  his  next  num¬ 
ber,  ue  explained  that  his  theatrical  reporter  had 
left  a  note  at  the  office  running  thus :  “  As  the  Tale 
of  Two  Cities  has  failed  me,  I  have  nothing  for  this 
week  without  going  far  afield ;  pray  say  a  few  words 
about  it.”  In  reading  this,  the  recipient  managed 
to  ignore  the  little  word  “  me,”  and  therefore  sup¬ 
posed  that  the  piece  had  been  played  without  suc¬ 
cess  ;  the  result  of  this  error  being  the  concoction  of 
the  aforesaid  notice.  The  explanation  was  all  very 
well  as  far  as  it  went,  but  it  certainly  scarcely  justi¬ 
fied  the  announcement  of  the  supposed  failure  being 
made  in  such  very  emphatic  terms.  The  editor 
thought  otherwise,  or  pretended  to  do  so,  and  ac¬ 
tually  assumed  the  tone  of  a  highly  injured  individ¬ 
ual,  complaining  that  so  much  should  have  been 
made  of  what  he  delicately  described  as  a  “  single 
deviation  from  accuracy  ” ;  while  the  reporter,  whose 
b^  writing  was  apparently  the  cause  of  the  original 
mistake,  taking  his  cue  from  his  superior  officer,  cool- 
declared  he  hi^  only  told  the  truth,  “  as  many  wise 
men  have  done,  a  day  too  soon  ” ;  and  then  hast¬ 
ened  to  console  his  maligned  editor  with  the  assur- 
jmee  that  if  he  were  to  devote  his  space  to  correct¬ 
ing  the  errors  of  fact,  logic,  and  language  daily  com- 
initted  by  his  assailants,  all  the  space  and  tune  at 
his  command  would  be  occupied  with  the  ungrateful 
function. 

Such  critical  blunders  as  these  tell  their  own  story, 
but  it  is  hard  to  account  for  the  mistakes  regarding 
personal  identity  into  which  newspaper  critics  have 
now  and  then  fallen.  T.  P.  Cooke  must  have  been 
inexpressibly  delighted  to  see  himself  praised  for  his 
wrformance  of  a  part  played  by  another  actor ;  and 
Miss  Faiicit  must  have  blushed  with  pleasure  at  the 
unintended  compliment  when,  after  playing  Volum- 
nia,  she  saw  Miss  O'Neill  reproached  with  making 
t^  character  too  youthful  in  appearance.  The  play¬ 
bills  in  these  cases  may  have  misled  the  critics,  and 
the  theatrical  “  make-up”  of  the  actors  have  prevent¬ 
ed  them  discovering  the  truth  ;  but  no  such  excuse 


is  available  for  the  musical  critic  who  abused  our 
great  tenor,  asserting  that  he  had  deteriorated  in 
style,  voice,  and  execution,  as  the  said  critic  had 
prophesied  he  would  do,  if  he  persisted  iu  travelling 
about  the  country  singing  commonplace  ballads. 
The  proof  of  the  singer’s  deterioration  was  the  man¬ 
ner  in  which  he  sang  at  a  certain  performance  of  the 
Messiah,  when  it  happened  —  as  it  too  often  hap¬ 
pens  —  that  the  popular  tenor’s  place  was  occupied 
by  a  substitute  ;  and  the  critic  proved  that  he  was 
short-sighted  in  more  senses  than  one. 


ROSA  BONIIEUR  AT  HOME. 

[M.  Adues  Make  of  L'Evinunent  U  the  least  buhful  of  ekroni- 
quturt.  There  is  no  place  safe  from  his  assaults  when  he  is  In 
want  of  “  copy."  The  Paris  correspondent  of  the  London  Jtke- 
nmum  gives  the  following  amusing  account  of  M.  Adrien’s  interview 
with  Roea  Booheur.] 

Poor  Mdlle.  Rosa  Bonheur  had  left  the  neigh¬ 
borhood  of  the  Luxembourg,  and  gone  to  the  Cha¬ 
teau  de  By,  near  Fontainebleau,  in  the  fond,  vain 
hope  of  escaping  from  the  prj'ings  and  importunities 
of  travellers  and  indigenous  intruders.  She  calcu¬ 
lated  without  Peeping  Adrien.  Her  porter  may  say 
to  people  who  ring  at  her  gates  that  Mademoiselle 
has  gone  out,  and  it  is  uncertain  when  shj  will 
return.  This  answer  may  turn  away  motlest  people ; 
but  Adrien  only  laughs  at  it  He  has  his  column  in 
his  paper  before  him,  and  he  has  not  travelled  all  the 
way  from  Paris  to  Fontainebleau  for  nothing.  He 
was  convinced  by  the  firm  denials  of  the  old  woman 
at  Mdlle.  Bonlicur’s  gates  that  the  lady  was  at  home. 
He  accordingly  brought  his  “  reserve  battery  ”  —  a 
letter  of  introduction  —  into  the  field,  and  said,  — 

“  I  am  distressed  that  Mdlle.  Bonheur  is  not  at  By. 
I  have  been  sent  to  her  on  urgent  business  by  one  of 
her  friends,  who  has  given  me  this  letter  for  her; 
give  it  to  her,  with  my  regrets.” 

The  gates  were  closed.  Peeping  Adrien  was  left 
at  By,  "  Where  cutlets  with  anchovy  sauce  are 
mytlis,  and  where  civilization  penetrates  once  daily 
in  the  shape  of  Le  Petit  Journal.”  Adrien  indulged 
in  the  following  reflections :  “  I  will  take  a  little 
walk.  During  this  time  Mdlle.  Bonheur  will  read 
my  letter,  and,  finding  it  signed  by  an  old  friend, 
will  scold  her  servant  for  having  turned  me  away. 
On  my  return  to  the  Chftteau,  1  shall  be  told  that 
Mdlle.  Bonheur  has  just  come  in,  and  awaits  me  with 
impatience.” 

But  Peeping  Adrien  was  wrong.  He  was  refused 
admission  on  his  second  application.  The  old  ser¬ 
vant  remarked,  — 

“  Mademoiselle  has  not  returned.  Sometimes  she 
goes  otr  for  a  fortnight,  without  saying  a  word  to 
me.  You  know  how  eccentric  artists  are.” 

Now  a  very  young  and  simple  chroniqueur.  Peep¬ 
ing  Adrian  tells  us,  would  have  given  up  the  pursuit 
at  this  point.  But  Adrien  was  an  old  hand.  He 
argued.  If  M  idemoiselle  has  received  the  note,  she 
has  broken  it  open.  He  asked  for  its  return.  This 
was  impossible.  So  Mademoiselle  cried  out,  “  You 
must  let  in  the  intruder,  who  will  disturb  my  soli¬ 
tude.” 

In  walked  the  triumphant  Adrien,  and  he  was  at 
once  taking  notes.  He  saw  before  him  a  little, 
frowning  fellow,  shielded  from  the  sun  by  an  enor¬ 
mous  straw  hat.  Stooping,  he  observed  a  beardless, 
bronzed  face,  lit  up  by  “  two  brown  eyes  of  ordinary 
size.”  The  nose  was  fine,  the  mouth  large,  showing 
“in  its  hiatus”  two  superb  rows  of  teeth.  Long 
hair  hung  wildly  upon  the  shoulders.  The  mascu¬ 
line  figure  said  petulantly, — 
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“  Who  are  you  ?  whence  do  you  come,  and  what 
do  you  want  ?  ”  The  petulant  one  lifted  his  blouse 
and  thrust  his  hands  into  the  pockets  of  his  gray 
velvet  breeches. 

The  hands  were  little,  and  so  were  the  feet,  albeit 
covered  with  rough,  hob-nailed  boots,  made  of  un¬ 
varnished  calfskin. 

M.  Adrien  Marx  observed  that  he  was  a  journal¬ 
ist  from  Paris,  who  wished  to  see  Mdlle.  Bon- 
heur. 

“  Look  at  her  then,”  said  the  strange  figure,  liflr 
ing  the  enormous  straw  hat.” 

M.  Adrien  at  once  observed  that  Mdlle.  Bon- 
heur’s  hair  was  white,  and  that  her  coarse  linen  shirt 
was  held  together  at  the  throat  by  two  diamond 
studs.  The  Ia<ly  now  melted,  and  said,  — 

“  My  dear  Sir,  excuse  me.  You  must  understand 
the  measures  I  am  compelled  to  take  to  keep  off  the 
profane.  I  know  English  people  who  have  travelled 
five  hundred  leagues  to  see  me,  and  who,  after  hav¬ 
ing  stared  at  me  at  their  leisure,  have  gone  off 
without  saying  so  much  as  ‘  Thank  you.’  If  talent 
make  an  artist  a  rare  animal,  it  is  not  worth  while 
trying  to  be  one.  You  must  understand,  moreover, 
the  loss  of  time.  If  you  were  writing  an  important 
romance,  would  you  be  pleased  if  an  intruder  came 
upon  you  in  the  heat  of  your  subject,  and  loaded  you 
with  old  compliments  ?  ” 

Here  M.  Adrien  felt  bound  to  make  a  feint  of  re¬ 
tiring  ;  l>ut  Mademoiselle  would  not  hear  of  it,  be¬ 
cause  he  was  of  “  la  grande  famille.”  “  Besides,  to¬ 
day,”  the  lady  added,  “  you  will  not  disturb  me,  for 
I  am  sheep-shearing  I  ” 

Invited  to  witness  this  unsavory  part  of  farm 
labor.  Peeping  Adrien  was  told  that  if  he  did  not 
like  it  the  worse  for  him. 

“  I  have  got  one  half  sheareil,”  said  Mademoiselle, 
“  and  if  I  leave  him  so,  he  will  freeze  on  one  side 
and  broil  on  the  other,  and  that  will  hurt  him.” 

Under  the  chroniqueur’s  eyes  Mademoiselle  sheared 
seven  of  her  Hock  1 

He  then  accompanied  the  lady  to  see  her  dogs, 
and  goats,  and  horses,  —  speaking  freely  of  their 
breeding  qualities  by  the  wav. 

“  Do  you  shoot  ?  ”  asked  keeping  Adrien. 

“  Yes,  of  course ;  but  I  am  Very  clumsy.  Tlie 
only  thing  I  do  understand  is  rearing  cattle.  I  was 
bom  to  be  a  farmer ;  but  fatality  made  me  a  painter. 
I  am  out  of  my  true  vocation.” 

Hereupon  M.  Adrien  rallied  the  lady,  agreeing 
with  her  that  painting  was  not  her  forte,  and  that 
he  would  look  out  for  a  |)lacc  for  her  as  plough- 
boy.  'Phen  they  laughed  heartily :  item  in  Peeping 
Adrien’s  note-bmk. 

The  thousand  and  one  pretty  and  curious  things 
in  Mdlle.  Bonheur’s  house  are  not  passed  over.  The 
gothic  chairs,  the  brass  chandeliers,  the  family  por¬ 
traits,  are  set  forth.  The  easels  are  describeil  as 
covered  with  studies  of  stags  and  horses,  preparations 
for  a  great  picture,  —  a  commission  from  abroad. 
“  O  those  foreigners!”  the  patriotic  Peeping  Adrien 
exclaims.  Mdlle.  Bonheur  studies  each  individual 
of  her  great  pictures  apart,  and  then  groups  the 
whole.  “In  this  way  she  draws  £4,000  out  of  the 
coflers  of  wealtny  Albion.”  Sometimes  the  lady  is 
wilful,  and  will  not  sell  at  any  price.  A  bit  she 
holds  to  be  superlatively  good  she  keeps,  and  will 
not  be  tempted  by  gohl.  M.  Adrien  saw  a  sheep- 
fold,  with  the  name  of  M.  de  Rothschild  chalked  in 
the  comer.  The  artist  explained  that  she  intended 
it  fur  tlie  millionnairc ;  but  that  now  she  had  made 
up  her  mind  to  keep  it  for  herself.  “  Perhaps,” 


Peeping  Adrien  maliciously  adds,  “  I  am  the  first 
to  pve  this  bad  news  to  the  Baron.” 

Mdlle.  Bonheur’s  favorites  are  Troyon  and  Corot, 
and  her  rooms  are  full  of  these  masters.  At  “  dewy 
eve  ”  Mdlle.  Bonheur  conducted  her  intruder  gra¬ 
ciously  to  her  gates,  telling  him,  bv  the  way,  that  she 
painted,  as  a  rule,  eight  hours  daily. 


THE  BATTLE  OF  SADOWA. 

The  fuller  accounts  which  have  reached  us  o 
this  battle  go  far  to  modify  the  opinions  we  had,  in 
some  respects,  formed  of  it ;  showing,  fii-st,  that  the 
Prussians  did  not  owe  it  so  much  to  the  needle  gun 
as  was  at  first  imagined ;  and,  again,  both  that  they 
paid  a  dreadful  price  for  their  victoiy,  and  that  the 
withdrawal  of  the  Austrians  from  the  field  was  not 
that  disorderly  rout  which  the  telegrams  last  week 
reported  it,  but  was  a  retreat  conducted  with  such 
skill  as  to  extort  the  praises  of  the  Prussian  gen¬ 
erals.  Nor  was  the  battle  a  contest  between 
troops,  on  the  one  side,  flushed  with  victory,  and, 
on  the  other,  demoralized  by  what  they  had  expe¬ 
rienced  or  had  heard  of  the  deadly  execution  of  the 
needle  gun.  It  is,  indeed,  wonderful  to  read  of  the 
courage  displayed  by  the  Austrian  troops  in  the, 
thus  far,  final  struggle,  in  spite  of  the  convincing 
proof  which  had  been  given  in  every  previous  en¬ 
gagement  that,  man  to  man,  the  chances  of  death 
were,  at  the  lowest  estimate,  as  three  to  one  against 
them.  “The  men  returned  safely  from  a  fight,” 
says  one  writer,  “congratulate  each  other,  while 
they  describe  the  awful  fire  under  which  they  have 
daiW  to  hold  their  own.”  Dr.  Russell,  in  his  first 
letter  to  the  Times,  which  brings  his  report  down  to 
the  30th  of  June  speaks  of  a  tmeery-looking  Tyrol¬ 
ese  with  whom  he  conversed  about  the  encounter 
with  the  Prussians  at  Skalicz,  on  the  27th, —  in 
which  he  said  that  the  Austrian  corps  had  been 
surpriscil  by  three  times  their  number,  and  had 
suifered  severely, —  and  who  told  him  that  the 
neeille  gun  enabled  the  enemy  to  fire  so  fast  there 
was  no  gutting  at  them.  We  fire  better,”  he  said; 
“  but  they  fire  three  times  for  our  one.”  “  Another 
soldier,”  writes  Dr.  Russell,  “  who  was  shot  through 
both  hands,  asked  me  for  a  cigar,  but  he  could  not 
light  it  or  put  it  into  his  mouth  of  his  own  accord. 
He  said,  ‘  Prussians  were  devils,  full  of  cunning, 
and  not  fighting  fairly.’”  No  doubt,  he  looked 
upon  the  needle  gun  as  a  weapon  of  diabolical  in¬ 
vention.  But  though  its  efficiency  must  have  been 
known  throughout  the  army,  the  Austrians  showed 
no  sign  of  a  cowed  or  broken  spirit.  They  fought 
magnificently, —  not  better  than  the  Prussians, 
though,  who,  when  their  guns  could  give  them 
little  advantage  over  the  enemy,  displayed  the 
most  undaunted  heroism.  The  glory  of  the  latter 
is  all  the  greater  that  they  have  triumphed,  not 
over  a  ilispirited  foe ;  and  nothing  that  our  fuller 
news  of  the  battle  of  Sadowa  has  told  us  can  be 
considered  as  in  the  least  altering  its  character  of  a 
decisive  contest.  But  it  is  at  the  same  time  to  be 
oliserved  that  although  the  Prussians  showed  in  the 
battle  of  Sadowa  that  they  could  fight  manfully 
without  the  confidence  which  a  superior  weapon 
inspires,  there  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  they 
would  have  lost  that  battle  had  it  not  been  for  the 
advance  of  the  Crown  Prince,  upon  the  rear  of  the 
Austrian  right,  and  upon  ground  where  the  needle 
gun  had  full  play.  When  the  Prussians  contended 
with  the  Austrians  on  ground  where  they  could  not 
bring  their  superior  weapon  into  play,  tiie  dead 
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were  pretty  equally  divided.  But  when  the  Crown 
Prince  engaged  the  Austrians  in  the  open  field,  the 
latter  lay  dead  in  heaps,  while  a  corpse  in  Prussian 
uniform  was  rare. 

From  the  military  correspondent  of  the  Times 
with  the  Prussian  army  we  have  an  account  of  the 
battle,  dated  the  night  of  the  day  on  which  it  was 
fought,  ^ct  extending  over  three  columns  of  the 
leading  journal.  We  shall  follow  it  as  briefly  as  we 
can. 

On  Monday,  the  2d  of  July,  Prince  Frederick 
Charles  halted  with  the  first  anny  at  Komraenits,  in 
onler  to  allow  tlie  Crown  Prince  time  to  come  up  to 
Miletin,  a  town  five  miles  east  of  Kommenitz,  and 
to  get  information  of  the  movements  of  the  Aus¬ 
trians.  In  the  afternoon  he  sent  out  two  officers  to 
reconnoitre  beyond  Ildritz.  Before  one  of  them 
got  to  the  little  river  Bistritz,  over  which  the  road 
from  Horitz  to  Kdniggratz  crosses  about  half-way 
between  these  two  towns,  he  came  upon  a  large 
force  of  Austrian  cavalry  and  Jagers,  and  had  to 
ride  for  his  life  till  he  and  his  dragoons  regained  the 
outposts  of  the  Prussian  army.  More  on  the  Prus¬ 
sian  right  the  other  officer  found  the  Austrians  in 
force,  and  was  obliged  to  retire  rapwlly.  From  the 
reports  of  both  tliese  officers.  Prince  Frederick 
Charles  determined  to  attack,  and  on  the  night  of 
the  2d  he  gave  orders  for  the  immediate  advance  of 
his  own  army  be^’ond  Horitz,  and  sent  Lieutenant 
von  Normand  with  a  letter  to  the  Crown  Prince, 
asking  him  to  push  forward  in  the  morning  from 
Miletin,  and  attack  the  right  flank  of  the  Austrians 
while  he  himself  engaged  them  in  front.  Had  Von 
Normand  been  taken  prisoner  on  his  ride  to  and  fro 
between  the  first  and  second  armies,  the  Austrians 
might  have  won  the  battle  of  Sadowa,  or  it  might 
not  have  been  fought.  At  one  o’clock,  however,  on 
the  morning  of  the  Sd,  he  reached  the  head-quarters 
of  the  Crown  Prince,  and  three  hours  later  rejoined 
Prince  Frederick  Cliarles,  bringing  him  an  assur¬ 
ance  of  the  co-operation  of  the  second  army.  But 
before  midnight  the  troops,  150,000,  of  all  arms,  had 
been  in  motion,  and  at  daybreak  they  had  taken  up 
their  position  to  attack  the  Austrians,  —  the  main 
body  at  Milowitz,  a  village  on  the  road  from  Horitz 
to  Kdniggratz ;  the  7th  division,  under  General 
Fransky,  at  Ccsekwitz  on  the. left,  and  the  4th  and 
5th  divisions  at  the  villages  of  Bristau  and  Psauch 
on  the  right ;  while  General  von  Bitterfeld,  with 
the  8th  and  part  of  the  7th  corps  (Farmee,  was  sent 
to  the  town  of  Neubidsaw,  on  the  extreme  right,  ten 
miles  from  Milowitz.  About  four  o’clock  the  army 
began  to  advance,  and  marched  slowly  up  the  gen¬ 
tle  hill  which  leads  from  Milowitz  to  the  village  of 
Dub,  five  miles  nearer  Kdniggratz.  At  six  the 
whole  army  was  close  up  to  Dub,  concealed  behind 
the  ridge  upon  which  Dub  stands ;  their  cavalry  ve¬ 
dettes,  which  had  been  puslied  forwani  thus  far  over 
night,  remaining  on  the  ridge,  as  if  nothing  were 
going  on  behind  them,  and  the  Austrians  ignorant 
of  their  approach. 

From  the  elevation  on  which  Dub  stands,  the 
ground  slopes  gently  down  to  the  river  Bistritz, 
which  the  road  crosses  at  the  village  of  Sadowa,  a 
mile  and  a  quarter  from  Dub.  From  Sadowa,  and 
on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  Bistritz,  the  ground 
rises  up  to  the  village  of  Lipa,  a  mile  and  a  half 
from  Sadowa.  Three  quarters  of  a  mile  down  the 
Bistritz  is  the  village  of  Dohilnitz ;  a  mile  still  fur¬ 
ther  down  stands  the  village  of  Mokrowens.  Be¬ 
tween  Dohilnitz  and  Mokrowens  stands  the  chateau 
of  Dohalicha.  Behind  Dohilnitz,  and  between  that 
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village  and  the  high  road  which  runs  through  Sa¬ 
dowa,  lies  a  large  thick  wood.  Many  of  the  trees 
had  been  cut  down,  leaving  about  ten  feet  above 
the  ground,  the  lopped  branches  of  which  were 
twisted  together  between  the  standing  trunks  of  the 
trees  which  were  nearest  the  river,  in  order  to  bar 
an  entrance  into  the  wood.  On  the  open  slope  be¬ 
tween  Dohilnitz  and  Dohalicha  was  a  battery  of 
twelve  pieces.  To  the  left,  up  the  course  of  the 
Bistritz,  the  ground  was  open  between  the  orchartls 
of  Sadowa  and  the  trees  round  Bcnatek,  a  little 
village  about  two  miles  above  Sadowa.  This  village 
marked  the  right  of  the  Austrian  position.  But 
midway  between  Sadowa  and  Benatek  ran,  for  three 
quarters  of  a  mile,  a  broad  belt  of  fir-wood.  “Above 
and  beyond  these  villages  and  woods,  in  the  course 
of  the  river,  the  spire  of  Lipa  was  seen ;  below  it  a 
few  houses,  gardens,  and  patches  of  fir-wood;  and 
a  little  to  the  left,  rather  down  the  hill,  were  seen 
the  cottages  of  the  hamlet  of  Cisliwes.” 

Such  was  the  battle-field  on  which  nearly  half  a 
million  of  men  were  to  contend,  —  the  Prussians, 
250,000  strong ;  the  Austrians,  about  200,000. 

Dr  Russell  witnessed  the  battle  from  the  old  tower 
of  Kdniggratz.  We  will  now  follow  his  account  of  it. 

We  have  seen  that  the  Prussians  had  250,000  men  in 
the  field.  General  Benedek’s  army,  deductions 
being  made  for  the  baggage  guards,  the  various 
escorts,  the  garrison  of  Josephstadt  and  Kdniggratz, 
the  sick,  &c.,  he  had  probably  not  more  than  190,000 
or  195,000  actually  in  hand.  The  ground  he  had 
to  cover  from  right  to  left  was  about  nine  miles  in 
length.  His  artillery  consisted  of  about  540  guns, 
and  the  cavalry  seemed  to  Dr.  Russell  the  very 
finest  he  had  ever  seen.  It  prevented  the  defeat  of 
the  Austrian  army  from  being  turned  into  a  rout 
Some  of  us  have  laughed  at  General  Benedek’s  plea 
that  the  smoke  kept  him  from  seeing  the  Prussians. 
The  laugh  may  be  just  or  not,  and  certainly  the 
plea  sounds  oddly.  But  Dr.  Russell  says  that  once 
the  engagement  had  begun.  General  Benedek  him¬ 
self  could  not  tell  where  his  troops  were.  “  Notwith¬ 
standing  the  violent  wind  which  prevailed,  the 
artillery  and  musketry  fire  clung  in  the  valleys  and 
undulations,  and,  mingling  with  the  fogs  and  rain- 
clouds,  at  times  quite  obscured  the  field.”  The 
Austrians  for  the  most  part  seemed  to  be  posted  upon 
high  ground ;  but  the  Pnissians  had  this  advantage, 
that  they  were  covere<l  on  their  proper  left  by  a 
good  deal  of  wood.  In  the  main,  however,  the 
Austrians  were  better  posted  for  defence  than  the 
Prussians  for  attack.  On  the  other  hand  the  Aus¬ 
trian  army  had  been  much  marched,  and  needed 
rest,  which  it  was  now  too  late  for  them  to  get, 
while  some  of  them  had  been  ill-fed.  In  the  early 
part  of  the  battle  the  Prussians  were  not  largely 
visible,  while  the  Austrians  were  in  full  view,  except 
that  part  of  their  first  line  which  was  engaged  in 
the  valley  on  the  extreme  right ;  and  that  portion  of 
their  centre  and  left  which  was  hid  by  woods  and 
clumps  of  trees  near  Klum,  and  the  low  ground 
near  the  Prague  road.  It  would  appear,  both  from 
Dr.  Russell’s  letter  and  the  letter  of  the  military 
correspondent  of  the  Times  in  the  Austrian  army, 
that  the  Austrians  did  not  cover  themselves  as  they 
might  and  ought  to  have  done,  though  they  “  could, 
without  much  risk  of  seriously  hampering  their  cav¬ 
alry  and  artillery,  have  thrown  up  trenches  which 
would  have  saveil  the  loss  of  many  guns,  a  sacrifice 
of  their  horses,  and  the  battle,  and  the  fate  of  part 
of  the  Austrian  army  itself ;  for  a  few  hours’  labor 
on  the  brow  of  the  second  ridge  might  have  stemmed 
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the  tide  of  the  Prussians  at  its  fullest.”  But,  “  all 
tvas  left  to  skill,  discipline,  and  valor.” 

By  eleven  o’clock  A.  M.  the  Prussian  left  and 
centre  had  visibly  given  way,  though  hghting  with 
extreme  tenacity  and  fervor.  The  right  at  the 
same  time,  or  part  of  them,  had  advanced  towards 
Klum  in  the  centre,  awaiting  the  moment  to  deluge 
the  phuns  with  an  exulting  flood.  But  the  time 
was  not  come.  The  Prussians,  re-enforced,  came 
up  the  slopes  on  the  Austrian  left  and  centre,  in¬ 
tent  on  turning  the  left,  if  possible,  but  in  vain. 
Between  half  past  eleven  and  twelve  o’clock  the 
’  Austrians  were  to  all  intents  successful  on  the  cen- 

■  tre  and  on  its  flanks,  though  the  Prussians  kept  up 

f  the  strug^e  with  the  utmost  perseverance  and  ol> 
I  stinacy.  I’resently  heavy  masketry  fire  was  heard 

I  on  the  Austrian  right,  and  the  Prussians  on  the  cen- 

r  tre  and  left  pressed  their  attack  with  renewed  vig- 

'  or;  but  the  Austrians  not  only  held  their  ground, 

f  but  repulsed  the  enemy,  advanced  against  them, 

,  took  their  ground,  and  made  prisoners.  So  the 

tide  of  war  surged.  But  by-and-by  it  was  seen  that 
though  the  Austrians  might  be  victorious  on  their 
centre  and  left,  a  Prussian  movement  on  their  right 
threatened  to  cut  them  oS"  from  Kuniggratz. 
at  least,”  writes  Dr.  Russell,  “  was  the  situation  as 

viewed  from  the  tower . A  general  who  saw 

what  was  visible  to  those  in  the  tower  would  have 
felt  uneasiness,  and  have  turned  his  attention  to  fill 
the  gap  in  his  line  at  the  centre,  and  to  drive  back 
I  the  Prussians,  who  were  doubling  up  his  right.”  As 
I  the  Austrian  left  and  centre  gained  ground,  the 
right  yielded,  and  column  after  column  of  Prus- 
I  sians  came  upon  the  ridge,  firing  as  they  advanced, 
j  while  their  guns  on  the  flanks  swept  the  slowly,  but 
j  not  disordeny,  retreating  Austrians  with  shrapnell 

■  1  and  shell.  “  The  enemy  were,  indeed,  quite  inex¬ 

haustible  in  numbers,  though  still  he  could  not  hold 
I  his  own  on  the  left.  Suddenly  an  Austrian  battery, 
gauging  from  the  left  centre,  began  to  mow  down 
the  Prussians  on  the  right.  They  were  retiring  be¬ 
hind  the  burning  Trotmna  (a  village).  But  their 
artillery  was  at  hand  again.  From  a  lane  above 
I  the  village  a  battery  opened  on  the  Austrians,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  another  battery,  wheeling  over  the 
slope  below  the  big  tree,  crossed  its  fire  on  the  de- 
I  voted  Austrians.  The  Prussians  now  showed  in 
great  force,  and  the  hills  were  covered  with  their 

regiments  advancing  in  the  most  perfect  order . 

The  enemy,  whose  strength  had  been  hidden  from 
us  by  the  hills,  now  displayed  numbers  which  account¬ 
ed  lor  the  retreat  of  the  Austrians  on  the  right.” 

In  vain  did  the  Austrians  win  on  the  centre.  By 
tjyo  o’clock  the  Prussians  were  all  but  beaten  there 
and  on  the  left.  But  the  movements  of  the  Aus¬ 
trians  from  the  right  centre  to  oppose  a  last  grand 
effort  made  by  the  Prussians  at  that  point  increased 
the  open  interval  between  the  centre  and  the  ex¬ 
treme  right.  About  this  time  the  Austrian  right 
and  reserves  became  more  unsteady,  and,  in  spite  of 
j  every  effort,  the  Prussians  were  able  to  take  both  in 
j  flank,  and,  spreading  away  to  the  woods  near  the 
I  Prague  road,  fired  into  the  rear  of  the  Austrian  gun- 
i  ners.  “  Thus  a  wedge,  growing  broader,  and  driven 
j  in  more  deeply  every  instant,  was  forced  into  the 
j  very  body  of  the  Austrian  army,  separating  it  at  the 
I  heart,  and  dividing  its  left  and  centre  from  the 
right.  The  trrops  in  the  centre  and  left  are  dis- 
!  mayed  at  hearing  the  enemy’s  guns  in  their  rear, 
and  are  soon  exposed  to  the  fire  which  most  of  all 
lestroys  the  morale  of  soldiers  already  shaken  by 
surprise.  The  right,  previously  broken  up  and  dis¬ 


comfited,  hurry  towards  the  Prague  road  in  some-  | 
thing  like  confusion,  and  spread  alarm  among  tl  e  ' 
reserves  of  the  centre  and  left.  Tlie  regular  lines 
of  the  columns  below  are  gradually  bulging  out,  and  j 
are  at  last  swallowed  up  in  disordered  multitude. 
Officers  gallop  about  trying  to  restore  order.  Some 
regiments  hold  together,  though  they  are  losing  men 
in  neaps  every  instant.  The  left  wing  is  arrested  in 
its  onward  progress.  The  Prussian  generals  in  front 
of  them  and  on  the  left,  seeing  their  enemy  waver, 
throw  their  battalions  against  them,  and  encourage 
their  artillery  to  fresh  efforts,  but  the  formidable 
Austrian  cavalry  prevent  any  hasty  or  enthusiastic 
demonstrations  on  the  part  of  the  Prussian  right, 
whose  long-continued  nghting  and  heavy  capes 
must  have  somewhat  enervated  them.” 

Dr.  Russell  thinks  that  even  at  this  moment  the 
battle  might  have  been  gained  by  the  Austrians  had 
they  let  slip  their  cavalry  on  both  sides  of  Klum, 
crushed  the  Prussian  right  and  liberated  the  Aus¬ 
trian  centre  and  left  to  continue  the  contest.  But 
this  hit-or-miss  expedient  was  not  resorted  to.  The 
cavalry  was  reserved  to  cover  the  retreat  of  the 
army,  which  it  did  successfully. 

Benedek  has  been  replaced  by  the  Archduke 
Albrecht.  It  is  easy  to  run  down  a  man  who  has  | 
failed,  and  there  are  many  facts  in  Benedek’s  con-  ' 
duct,  apart  from  his  loss  of  the  battle  of  Saduwa,  \ 
which  justify  the  practice  in  his  case.  He  seemed  ' 
himself  to  have  thought  that  he  had  not  come  credi-  i 
tably  out  of  the  campaign,  when  he  exclaimed,  “  All  j 
is  lost  but  my  life !  would  to  God  I  had  lost  that,  , 
too!”  That  he  courted  death  is  clear  from  the 
letter  of  the  military  correspondent  of  the  Times  ' 
with  the  Austrian  army,  who  writes,  that  when  the  ' 
effort  was  made  to  retake  Klum,  Benedek  threw 
himself  into  the  hottest  fire  of  the  first  line ;  but  “  the  : 
death  which  he  sought  refused  to  close  his  eyes  and  ' 
ears  to  the  sights  and  sounds  around  him.”  Even  \ 
though  an  army  is  beaten  and  an  empire  humiliated  \ 
through  bad  generalship,  incompetence  is  uot  a 
crime ;  and  the  Austrian  system  is  at  least  as  much  i 
to  blame  for  this  disaster  as  the  general  who  sufiered 
the  Prussians  to  concentrate  their  forces  upon  him,  | 
and  failed  to  crush  them  when  victory  was  almost  in 
his  hands.  | 


LISTON  IN  TRAGEDY.  j 

Playgoers  of  the  present  century  narrate  the  early  : 
seriousness  of  Liston  the  comedian,  and  his  subse-  ; 
quent  turn  for  tragedy  ;  predilections  which  the  c.x- 
perience  of  the  next  generation  may  have  thrown 
into  the  shade  of  doubt.  The  facts,  are,  however,  : 
well  authenticated.  Liston  was  lineally  descended  j 
from  Johan  de  L’Estonne,  who  came  over  with  the  ; 
Norman  William,  and  had  lands  awarded  him  at 
Lupton  Magna  in  Kent.  The  more  immediate  an-  | 
cestors  of  Mr.  Liston  were  Puritans,  and  his  father  | 
Habakuk,  was  an  Anabaptist  minister.  At  the  age  j 
of  nine  young  Liston  was  placed  under  the  tuition 
of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Goodenough,  whose  decease  was  at¬ 
tended  with  these  awful  circumstances. 

It  seems  that  the  old  gentleman  and  his  pupil 
had  been  walking  out  together,  in  a  fine  sunset,  to 
the  distance  of  three  quarters  of  a  mile  west  of  Lup¬ 
ton,  when  a  sudden  curiosity  took  Mr.  Goodenough 
to  look  down  upon  a  chasm  where  a  mining  shaft 
had  been  lately  sunk,  but  soon  afterwards  aban¬ 
doned.  The  old  clergyman,  leaning  over,  either 
with  incaution  or  sudden  giddiness  (probably  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  both),  suddenly  lost  his  footing,  and,  to  use 
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Mr.  Liston’s  phrase,  disappeared,  and  was  donbtlesB 
br^en  into  a  thousand  pieces.  The  sound  of  his 
head,  &c.,  dashing  successively  upon  the  projecting 
masses  of  the  chasm,  had  such  an  effect  upon  the 
youth  Liston,  that  a  serious  sickness  ensued,  and 
even  for  many  years  after  his  recovery  he  was  not 
once  seen  so  much  as  to  smile. 

The  joint  death  of  both  his  parents,  which  hap* 
pened  not  many  months  after  this  disastrous  acci¬ 
dent,  and  were  probably  (one  or  both  of  them) 
accelerated  by  it,  threw  our  youth  upon  the  protec¬ 
tion  of  nis  maternal  great  aunt,  Mrs  Sittingboum, 
whom  he  loved  almost  to  reverence.  To  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  ber  early  counsels  and  manners  he  always 
attributed  the  firmness  with  which,  in  maturer  years, 
thrown  upon  a  way  of  life,  commonly  not  the  best 
adapted  to  gravity  and  seli^retirement,  he  was  able 
to  maintain  a  serious  character  untinctured  with  the 
levities  incident  to  his  profession. 

Ana  Sittingboum  (lier  portrait  was  painted  by 
Hudson)  was  stately,  stiff,  and  tall,  with  a  cast  of 
features  strikingly  resembling  those  of  Liston.  Her 
estate  in  Kent  was  spacious  and  well  wooded;  and 
here,  in  the  venerable  solitudes  of  Chamwood,  amid 
thick  shades  of  the  oak  and  beech  (the  last  his  favor¬ 
ite  tree),  Liston  cultivated  those  contemplative  hab¬ 
its  which  never  entirely  deserted  him  in  after  years. 
Here  he  was  commonly  in  summer  months  to  be 
met,  book  in  hand  —  not  a  play-book  —  meditating. 
Boyle’s  “  Reflections”  was  at  one  time  his  darling 
volume,  which,  in  its  turn,  was  superseded  by 
Young’s  “  Night  Thoughts,”  which  continued  its 
hold  upon  him  throughout  life.  He  carried  it  al¬ 
ways  about  him ;  and  it  was  no  uncommon  thing 
for  him  to  be  seen,  in  the  refieshing  intervals  of  his 
occupation,  leaning  against  a  side-scene,  in  a  sort  of 
Lord  Herbert  of  Cherbury  posture,  turning  over  a 
pocket  edition  of  his  favorite  author. 

The  premature  death  of  Mrs.  Sittingboum,  occar 
sioned  by  incautiously  burning  a  pot  of  charcoal  in 
her  sleeping-chamber,  left  Liston,  in  his  nineteenth 
year,  nearly  without  resources.  That  the  stage  at 
all  should  have  presented  itself  as  an  eligible  scope 
for  his  talents,  and  in  particular,  that  he  mould  have 
chosen  a  line  so  foreign  to  what  appears  to  have 
been  his  turn  of  mind,  admits  of  explanation. 

At  Chamwood,  then,  we  behohl  him  thoughtful, 
grave,  ascetic,  from  his  cradle  averse  to  flesh  meats 
and  strong  drinks;  abstemious  even  beyond  the 
genius  of  the  place,  and  almost  in  spite  of  the  re¬ 
monstrances  of  his  great  aunt,  who,  though  strict, 
was  not  rigid ;  water  was  his  habitual  drink,  and  his 
food  little  beyond  the  mast  and  beech-nuts  of  his 
favorite  grove. 

It  is  a  medical  fact  that  this  kind  of  diet,  however 
favorable  to  the  contemplative  powers  of  the  primi¬ 
tive  hermits,  &C.,  is  but  ill  adapted  to  the  less  robust 
minds  and  Ixidies  of  a  later  generation.  Hypochon¬ 
dria  almost  constantly  ensues,  and  young  Liston  was 
subject  to  sights,  and  had  visions.  Those  arid  beech¬ 
nuts,  distilM  by  a  complexion  naturally  adroit, 
mounted  into  a  brain,  already  prepared  to  kindle  by 
long  seclusions,  and  the  forvor  of  strict  Calvinistic 
notions.  In  the  glooms  of  Chamwood  he  was  as¬ 
sailed  by  illusions  similar  in  kind  to  those  which  are 
related  of  the  famous  Anthony  of  Padua.  Wild 
antic  faces  would  ever  and  anon  protmde  them¬ 
selves  upon  his  sensorium.  Whether  he  shut  his 
^es  or  kept  them  open,  the  same  illusions  operated. 
The  darker  and  more  profound  were  his  cogitations, 
the  droller  and  more  whimsical  became  the  appari¬ 
tions.  They  buzzed  about  him,  thick  as  flies,  flap¬ 


ping  at  him,  flouting  at  him,  hooting  in  his  ear,  yet 
with  such  comic  appendages,  that  what  at  first  was 
his  bane,  became  at  length  his  solace,  and  he  desired 
no  better  society  than  toat  of  his  merry  phantasinar 
tas.  We  shall  presently  find  in  what  way  this 
remarkable  phenomenon  influenced  his  future  des¬ 
tiny. 

On  the  death  of  Mrs.  Sitdngboum,  Liston  was  re¬ 
ceived  into  the  family  of  Mr.  W’illoughby,  an  emi¬ 
nent  Turkey  merchant  in  Birchin  Lane.  He  was 
more  treated  like  a  son  than  a  clerk,  though  he  was 
nominally  but  the  latter.  Different  avocations, 
change  of  scene,  with  alternation  of  business  and 
recreation,  appear  to  have  weaned  him  in  a  short 
time  from  the  hypochondriacal  affections  which  had 
beset  him  at  Chamwood.  Within  the  next  three 
years  we  find  him  making  more  than  one  voyage  to 
the  Levant,  as  chief  factor  for  hir.  Willoughby,  at 
the  Porte.  He  used  to  relate  passages  of  liis  having 
been  taken  up  on  a  suspicion  of  a  design  of  penetrat¬ 
ing  the  seraglio,  &c. ;  but  some  of  these  stories  are 
whimsical,  and  others  of  a  romantic  nature. 

We  will  now  bring  him  over  the  seas  wain,  and 
suppose  him  in  the  counting-house  in  Birchin  Lane, 
his  factorage  satisfactory,  and  all  going  on  so 
smoothly  that  we  may  expect  to  find  Mr.  Liston  at 
last  an  opulent  merchant  upon  ’Change.  But  see 
the  turns  of  destiny  I  Upon  a  summer’s  excursion 
into  Norfolk,  in  the  year  1801,  the  accidental  sight 
of  pretty  Sally  Parker,  as  she  was  then  called,  in 
the  Norwich  company,  diverted  his  inclinations  at 
once  from  commerce,  and  he  became  stage-struck. 
Happy  for  the  lovers  of  mirth  was  it  that  he  took 
this  turn.  Shortly  after,  he  made  his  debut  on  the 
Norwich  boards,  in  his  twenty-second  year.  Having 
a  natural  bent  to  tragedy,  he  chose  the  part  of  Pyr¬ 
rhus,  in  the  “  Distressed  Mother,”  to  Sally  Parker’s 
Hermione.  We  find  him  afterwards  as  Geoige 
Barnwell,  Altamont,  Charmont,  &c. ;  but,  as  if  na¬ 
ture  had  destined  him  to  the  sock,  an  unavoida¬ 
ble  infirmity  absolutely  incapacitated  him  for  trag¬ 
edy. 

His  person,  at  this  latter  period,  was  graceful  and 
even  commanding ;  his  countenance  set  to  gravity  ; 
he  had  the  power  of  arresting  the  attention  of  an 
audience  at  first  sight  almost  beyond  any  other 
tragic  actor,  but  he  could  not  hold  it.  To  under¬ 
stand  this  obstacle  we  must  to  back  a  few  years  to 
those  appalling  reveries  at  Chamwood.  Those  illu¬ 
sions  which  had  vanished  before  the  dissipation  of  a 
less  recluse  life,  and  more  free  society,  now  in  his 
solitary  tragic  studies,  and  amid  the  intense  call 
upon  feeling  incident  to  tragic  acting,  came  back 
upon  him  with  tenfold  vividness.  In  the  midst  of 
some  most  pathetic  passages  —  the  parting  of  Jaffier 
with  his  dying  friend,  for  instance  —  he  would  sud¬ 
denly  be  surprised  with  a  fit  of  violent  horse-laugh¬ 
ter.  While  the  spectators  were  all  sobbing  before 
him  with  emotion,  suddenly  one  of  those  grotesque 
faces  would  peep  out  upon  him,  and  he  could  not 
resist  the  impulse.  A  timely  excuse  once  or  twice 
served  his  purpose,  but  no  audience  could  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  bear  repeatedly  this  violation  of  the  con¬ 
tinuity  of  feeling.  He  describes  them  (the  illusions), 
as  so  many  demons  haunting  him,  and  paralyzing 
every  effort.  It  was  said  that  he  could  not  recite  the 
famous  soliloquy  in  “  Hamlet  ”  even  in  private  with¬ 
out  immoderate  fits  of  laughter.  However,  what  he 
had  not  force  of  reason  sufficient  to  overcome,  he 
had  good  sense  enough  to  turn  into  emolument,  and 
determined  to  make  a  commodity  of  his  distemper. 
He  prudently  exchanged  the  buskin  for  the  sock. 
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and  the  illusions  instantly  ceased ;  or,  if  the^  occurred 
for  a  short  season,  by  their  very  co-opmtion  added 
a  zest  to  his  comic  rein ;  some  of  his  most  catch¬ 
ing  faces  being  (as  he  expressed  it)  little  more  than 
transcripts  and  copies  of  those  extraordinary  phan- 
tasmata. 

We  hare  now  drawn  Liston  to  the  period  when 
he  was  about  to  make  his  first  appearance  in  Lon¬ 
don.  These  details  have  been  condensed  from  a 
paper  in  the  Ij)ndon  Magazine,  January,  1824; 
they  are  not  referred  to  in  the  sketch  of  Liston’s 
career,  written  a  few  days  after  his  death,  March 
22,  1846,  by  his  son-in-law,  George  Herbert  Rod- 
well  the  musical  composer,  and  published  in  the 
lUnstrated  London  News,  March  28.  There  we 
arc  told  that  Liston  was  bom  1776,  that  his  father 
lived  in  Norris  Street,  Haymarket,  and  that  young 
John  was  educated  at  Dr.  Barrow’s  Soho  iKhooI, 
and  subsequently  became  second  master  in  Arch¬ 
bishop  Tenison’s  School.  Bodwell  relates  tliat 
early  in  his  theatrical  life,  Liston  went  fix*  cheap¬ 
ness,  by  sea,  to  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  and  was 
beaten  about  by  adverse  winds  for  a  fortnight ;  pro¬ 
visions  ran  so  short  that  Liston  was  reduced  to  hb 
last  inch  of  dr>'  cheese.  At  Newcastle,  through  the 
above  delay,  he  was  roughly  received  by  Stephen 
Kemble,  the  manager.  Sitting  in  awful  state  in 
the  centre  of  the  stage,  directing  a  rehearsal, 
Kemble  eyed  him  several  times  before  he  spoke ;  at 
last  he  growled  out,  “  Well,  young  man,  you  are 
come.”  Mr.  Liston  bowed.  “  Then  now  you  may 
go  back  again !  you  have  broken  your  engagement 
by  being  too  late.”  “  It ’s  very  easy  to  sag  go 
back,”  replied  Liston,  with  one  of  his  peculiar 
looks,  “  but  here  I  am,  ami  here  I  must  stay,  fix:  1 
have  not  a  farthing  left  in  the  world.” 

Kemble  relented,  and  Liston  remained  at  New¬ 
castle  until  he  came  to  London  for  good.  The  first 
comic  part  he  ever  performed  was  Diggory,  in  “  She 
Stoops  to  Conquer.”  He  took  a  great  fancy  to  the 
character,  and  kept  secret  his  intentions  as  to  the 
manner  he  meant  to  play  it  in,  and  the  style  of  dress 
he  should  wear.  When  he  came  on,  so  original  was 
his  whole  conception  of  the  thing,  that  not  an  actor 
on  the  stage  could  speak  for  laughing.  When 
he  came  off,  Mr.  Kemble  said ;  ^  Young  man,  it 
strikes  me  you  have  mistaken  your  forte;  there’s 
something  comic  about  you.”  “  I ’ve  not  mistaken 
my  forte”  replied  Liston,  “  but  you  never  before  al¬ 
lowed  me  to  try.  I  don’t  think  myself  I  was  made  for 
the  heavy  Barons !  ”  He  first  appeared  in  London 
as  Sheepfacc  in  the  “Village  Lawyer,”  June  10, 1805. 
“  That  Mr.  Liston  did  really  imagine  he  could  be  a 
tragic  actor,”  saj-s  Rodwell,  “  is  partly  borne  out  by 
his  actually  having  attempted  Octavian,  in  the 
‘  Mountaineers,’  May  17,  1809.” 

Latterlv,  he  went  little  into  society.  His  atten¬ 
tion  to  his  religious  duties  was  always  marked  by 
devout  sincerity,  and  his  knowledge  of  the  Scrip¬ 
tures  was  very  extensive.  When  Liston  first  came 
to  I^ondon,  he  generally  wore  a  pe.a-green  coat,  and 
was  ever^f- where  accompanied  by  an  ugly  little  pug- 
dog.  This  pug-dog,  like  his  master,  soon  made  him¬ 
self  a  favorite,  go  where  he  would,  and  seemed  ex¬ 
ceedingly  proud  that  he  could  make  almost  as  many 
laugh  as  could  his  master.  The  pug-dog  acted  as 
Mr.  Liston’s  avant  courier,  always  trotting  on  before 
to  announce  his  friend  and  master.  The  frequent¬ 
ers  of  the  Orange  Coffee-house,  Cockspur  Street, 
where  Liston  resided,  used  to  say,  laughing,  “  Oh, 
Liston  will  be  here  in  a  moment,  for  here  is  his 
licautiful  pug.” 


THE  MISTAKES  OP  A  NIGHT. 

I. 

Mahk  Wkstom  was  an  unfortunate  man.  When 
I  say  unfortunate,  1  do  not  mean  that  he  had  suf¬ 
fered  any  one  particular  hardship.  Mark’s  trouble 
throughout  life  had  been  life  itself!  The  silver  spoon, 
which,  according  to  ancient  tradition  some  men  are 
bom  with,  was,  m  his  case,  of  the  dullest,  common¬ 
est,  counterfeit  Brummagem  metal.  The  snug  little 
farm  which  his  father  had  left  him  changed  to  the 
Bankruptcy  Court,  and  the  Bankruptcy  Court  to 
the  midnight  haunts  of  a  poacher,  and  these  again 
to  the  district  jail,  from  whence  he  had  been  cast 
forth  in  the  comfortable  possession  of — yes,  cd*  his 
unfortnnate  self.  And  now  he  seemed  on  the  high 
road  to  a  final  change  from  newly-recovered  liberty 
to  her  Majesty’s  penal  settlements ;  for,  on  the  au¬ 
tumn  night  to  which  I  refer,  he  was  lying  behind  a 
hedge,  waiting  for  the  h'ght  to  go  out  in  Squire 
Harpar’s  windows,  before  makii^  an  attempt  on  the 
plate  and  other  valuables  within. 

It  was  a  dark  night,  with  sufficient  fog  to  make  it 
dreary  and  damp,  and  Mark  had  been  for  some 
time  wet,  cold,  and  hui^p'y,  with  an  empty  pocket 
and  gloomy  mind,  and  he  had  got  cramped  and  stiff, 
and  his  corduroy  suit,  which  nad  been  fumigated 
and  pressed  for  three  montlis  in  the  jail,  while  its 
owner’s  “  daily  course  of  duty  ”  ran  on  the  tread¬ 
mill,  was  full  of  creases,  and  suggestive  of  his  late 
abode,  and  probable  return  thereunto.  At  last  he 
could  bear  it  no  Iwiger,  and  as  all  created  things  of 
life  naturally  turn  towards  the  light,  he  —  the  roost 
miserable  weed  of  all  —  turned  involuntarily  towards 
the  glimmer  of  a  farthing  dip  in  the  scullery  win¬ 
dow  of  the  house. 

He  had  shambled  stealthily  on  for  about  twenty 
yards,  when  the  sound  of  another  pair  of  feet,  and 
the  rustle  of  female  garments  lirought  him  to  a  halt. 
“  Jim  1  ”  said  a  voice,  in  a  half-whisper.  “  Jim  !  ” 
Mark  held  his  breath.  The  voice  came  still  nearer, 
and  with  it  an  odor  of  blacking.  “  Jim  !  ”  Mark 
meditated  flight,  when,  with  a  fourth  repetition  of 
the  name,  a  stout  country  girl  sprang  into  distinct¬ 
ness  out  of  the  mist,  and  he  was  suddenly  enclosed 
in  a  warm  embrace,  and  received  some  dozen  kisses 
in  rapid  succession.  Here  was  a  pretty  situation  ! 

“O  Jim?”  excltumed  the  girl,  “how  could  you 
be  so  cruel  ?  When  all ’s  said  and  done,  it  was  only 
a  joke.  I ’ve  been  out  this  blessed  evening,  looking 
for  you  near  a  score  of  times ;  and  here  I ’ve  left 
cleaning  the  shoes,  and  everything,  and  it ’s  as  much 
as  my  ]dace  is  worth,  and  you  might  ha’  come  soon¬ 
er,  I  know  you  might !  ” 

Here,  indeed,  was  a  situation !  To  be  robbing 
an  absent  Jim  of  his  lawful  property  in  the  way  of 
kisses  as  a  preliminary  to  a  robbery  of  forks  and 
spoons  was  confusing,  to  say  the  least  of  it.  Mark’s 
first  idea  was  to  disenchant  the  affectionate  maid 
somewhat  roughly ;  but  flesh  and  blood  are  weak, 
and  kisses,  even  when  scented  with  Day  and  Mar¬ 
tin’s  best  have  their  influence;  besides,  though  it 
was  too  dark  to  discern  a  feature,  the  face  so  close 
to  his  own  might  bo  a  pretty  one ;  and  so,  I  blush 
to  say  it,  he  not  only  received,  but  rendered  back  a 
full  return. 

“  And  O  Jim !  ”  continued  the  girl,  after  a  minute 
or  so  of  this  amusement ;  “  I  was  only  in  joke  last 
night  about  the  beer.  You  shall  have  it,  if  you  ’ll 
come  to  the  scullery  window  in  half  an  hour.  You 
know  master  will  not  be  at  home  till  ever  so  late, 
and  Mr.  Jones  is  here,  a  sitting  up  with  young  mis- 
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BUS  till  her  ’pa  come.  But  I  can ’t  stop  now.  It ’s 
all  your  fault  for  not  coming  before.  There  ’a  Miss 
Jane,  1  do  believe,  a  opening  of  the  back  door,  — 
don’t  you  hear?  She’s  always  after  me.  Well, 
you  ’ll  know  better  nor  to  sulk  another  time,  Jim. 
Ay !  there  she  goes !  ”  A  voice  calling  out  “  Nan¬ 
cy,”  was  here  audible.  “  Come  for  the  beer,  dear, 
in  half-an-hour.  It  ’ll  be  on  the  sill,  and  I  ’ll  be 
there,  too,  if  1  can.  —  Gracious !  she ’s  at  it  again.” 
And  the  young  lady  vanished  as  quickly  as  she  had 
appciiretl,  leaving  the  flavor  of  Day  and  Martin  still 
on  Mark’s  lips. 

“  What  ho,  my  gallant  Romeo !  Is  the  charmer 
fled,  and  was  it  luy  profane  approach  that  lent  her 
wings  ?  Hold  out  thy  fin,  honest  Jim !  Pompey, 
thy  paw  !  ”  It  was  a  man  this  time,  and  his  hand 
was  on  Mark’s  shoulder. 

“  Well,  my  gay  Lothario !  ”  went  on  the  new 
comer:  “how  speeds  thy  wooing?  Fortune  favors 
thee,  methinks;  but  as  lor  me,  alas !”  and  he  struck 
his  breast  dramatically. 

“  Dash  it !  ”  said  Mark ;  “  the  place  is  all  cracked, 
and  here ’s  another  lunatic.” 

“  Why,  it ’s  not  Jim,  after  all,”  said  the  other, 
falling  back  in  great  amazement. 

“  No,  of  course  it  aint,”  said  Mark,  sulkily. 

“  0  faithless  woman !  ”  soliloquized  the  stranger. 
“  Coy  and  hard  to  please !  Now  is  Jim  most  basely 
wronged.  Have  you  supplanted  him,  young  man  ?  ” 

“  I  ’in  neither  Jim,  nor  nobody  else,  but  a  poor 
unfortunate  beggar,  as  was  going  to  beg  some 
broken  meat,”  said  Mark,  doggedly. 

“  Ah !  yes,  mum ’s  the  word,”  went  on  the  other, 
nutting  his  finger  up.  “  Discreet  and  close  as  wax. 
But  stay,  —  a  word  will  do.  What  has  become  of 
Jim  ?  ” 

“  I  ’ll  not  stand  this  any  longer,”  said  Mark,  in 
despair.  “  I  tell  you  I ’m  not  Jim,  nor  don’t  know 
him,  nor  yond’  l.ass  either ;  and  I  don’t  want  to,  — 
that ’s  more.  I  ’in  a  poor  fellow  as  has  had  three 
months  for  bagging  a  hare,  and  is  come  out,  and 
doesn’t  care  how  soon  he  goes  in  again.” 

Tlie  stranger  stared.  "  A  poaclicr,  eh  ?  Would 
it  were  light,  that  I  might  scan  thy  face !  I  want  a 
felon,  —  dark,  revcngml  eyes,  —  coarse  mouth,  — 
cropped  hair,  and  beetle  brows.  The  .look,  —  fe¬ 
rocious  hate !  Young  man,  I  like  thee.” 

“  You  ’re  out  for  once,”  said  Mark,  as  the  other 
peered  into  his  face.  “  I  growed  all  the  time  I  was 
in.” 

“Did  you  though?”  exclaimed  the  other,  evi¬ 
dently  in  blank  amazement.  “  Witness  sublime  to 
prison  nourishment !  ” 

“  Hair  I  mean,”  growled  Mark. 

“  Ah,  yes,  I  see !  ”  said  his  companion ;  “  no  bris¬ 
tly  stubble  here.  Well,  well,  we  ’ll  be  content : 
you  ’ll  make  a  study  yet  Friend  rustic,  confidence 
IS  reciprocal.  I  am  an  artist,  —  poet,  —  painter,  too, 
—  to  fame  not  quite  unknown.  You  have  a  dulci- 
nea ;  so  have  I.  Yours  dwells  in  yonder  palace ;  so 
docs  mine.  Yours  smiles  upon  you ;  mine  is  some¬ 
what  coy.  The  fact  is,”  continued  the  stranger,  more 
eame.stly,  “  if  you  ’re  the  real  Dromio,  I ’ve  been  de¬ 
ceived,—  that ’s  all.  There  is  a  lad  called  Jim,  who 
has  imposed  upon  me  as  your  Juliet’s  Romeo.” 

“  If  you ’ve  got  anything  to  say,”  interrupted 
^rk,  “  say  it,  and  have  done.  It ’s  no  good  speak¬ 
ing  fine  in  that  way.” 

“  Well,  then,  rustic,  listen.  For  the  last  few  days 
I ’ve  been  a  dodging  a  girl  I  know  that  has  a  lodg¬ 
ing  here,  —  your  Nancy’s  mistress.  Now  don’t  in¬ 
terrupt  !  Your  rival,  Jim,  was  my  friend.  I  told  him 


all,  and  won  his  s^ntle  heart  with  pints  of  ale.  He 
was  to  get  your  Nancy  on  my  side,  and  through  her 
win  me  access  to  my  lady-love.  Now,  since  he ’s 
false,  or  Nancy  most  untrue,  I  must  e’en  change  my 
tactics.  Rustic,  listen!  —  you  shall  be  Jim’s  suc¬ 
cessor,  if  you  will,  —  inherit  all  the  pints  and  pipes 
which  else  had  fallen  to  his  share.  In  one  word, 
will  you  help  me  to  besiege  the  fair  Miss  Harpar, 
mistress  of  this  heart  ?  Wages,  —  unlimited  credit 
at  the  Chequers,  rich  prospective  tips  when  all  is 
settled,  and  I  happy.  Say,  is  it  a  bargain  ?  ” 

“  No,  it  ain’t,”  said  Mark ;  “  I  ’ll  have  nothing  to 
do  with  none  on  you.” 

“Rustic,  be  merciful,”  said  the  other,  pulling  him 
back,  “  I  really  am  in  earnest  I ’m  a  stranger 
here,  on  a  sketching-tour.  I  halted  at  the  village, 
found  the  ale  was  good,  and  stayed  the  night  On 
the  morrow  Miss  Harper  passed,  and  all  was  over ! 
I ’ve  lingered  since  about  the  house,  stayed  beneath 
windows,  left  notes  about  the  grounds,  and  even 
thrown  one  through  the  bedroom  casement.  All  to 
no  purpose.  She  has  a  stem  old  parent,  an  immac¬ 
ulate  housekeeper,  a  Spartan  butler,  —  none  that  I 
could  bribe  save  Jim,  and  he ’s  an  outsider,  and  now 
no  good  at  all.” 

“Well,  I’m  no  good  either,”  said  Mark:  “the 
servant  comes  a  kissing  of  me,  but  I  never  seed  her 
before.” 

“  I ’m  not  asking  you,  man  alive,  anything  about 
her.  You  keep  your  love-affairs  to  yourself,  as 
much  as  you  please.  You  11  meet  the  girl  again.” 

“  No,  I  sha’n’t !  ”  roared  Mark. 

“  AVell,  then,  you  11  not,”  said  the  other,  changing 
his  tone ;  “  but  you  don’t  object  to  ale  and  pipes  for 
nothing,  ‘do  you  ?  If  you  don’t,  will  you  come  a 
hundred  yards  with  me  to  the  Chequers?  A  friend¬ 
ly  glass  —  now  come  1  ” 

“  Well,  I  don’t  mind  that,  sir,”  said  Mark. 

“  Come  on,  then,  without  more  ado.  ‘  Charge, 
Chester,  charge  !  on,  Stanley,  on  !  ’  ” 

“  I  tell  you  what,”  observed  Mark  suddenly, 
“  there ’s  to  be  a  can  of  ale  a-waiting  at  the  scullery 
window  in  a  few  moments,  for  Jim  or  any  one  who 
likes  to  fetch  it  Nancy  will  be  there,  and,  if  you 
like,  you  can  go  yourself  and  make  the  best  of  it.” 

“  Hold !  Here ’s  an  idea !  —  You  are  discretion 
itself,  my  unknown  friend.  Not  implicate  yourself, 
—  not  lose  the  pipes  and  ale.  I  see,  I  see  !  Rather 
forego  the  tender  love-scene  and  drink  alone, 
while  I  go  meet  the  fickle  Nancy.  Gooil  1  —  You 
go  off,  and  order  what  you  will  at  the  Chequers. 
Use  my  n.ame ;  they  know  my  ways  already  —  Mr. 
Duval.  Now  don’t  forget.  Just  at  the  comer  down 
the  road,  and  wait  there  till  I  come.  Spare  not  the 
ale.  1  11  go  and  meet  thy  Nancy,  drink  the  swipes, 
and  win  her  over.  Don’t  forget  the  name,  —  Du¬ 
val  !  ” 

As  Mr.  Duval  disappeared  in  the  direction  of  the 
house,  Mark  turned  away  towanls  the  alehouse,  and 
a  thought  stmek  him  that  possibly  Mr.  Harpar’s 
spoons  and  forks  might  rest  quietly  in  their  plate- 
basket  for  this  night  at  all  events. 

II. 

Miss  Jane,  the  housekeeper  and  cook,  and  Mr. 
Cramp,  the  footman  and  butler  of  Mr.  Harpar’s  cs- 
tablisWent,  sat  in  the  kitchen,  on  each  side  of  the 
fire.  Once  on  a  time,  it  had  been  “  Jane”  and 
“  'Thomas  ” ;  but  years  had  gone  by,  and  they  h,ad 
fairly  earned  promotion.  Miss  Jane,  with  her  dress 
turned  carefully  back  over  her  knees,  sat  with  her 
feet  in  a  pair  of  carpet  slippers  on  the  fender,  and 
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drank  hot  port-negus.  Mr.  Cramp  had  the  other 
end  of  the  fender  and  added  unto  hn  negus  a  long 
church-warden.  Four  and  twenty  years  had  they 
thus  occupied  the  fender  t^^thcr,  night  after  night, 
like  the  tutelary  Lares  of  the  house ;  and  every 
night  did  Mr.  Cramp  smoke  a  privileged  pipe,  and 
he  and  Miss  Jane  together  imbibe  we  privileged 
negus. 

Mr.  Cramp  was  a  man  of  few  words :  Miss  Jane 
was  a  woman  of  many.  This  evening,  she  had  got 
an  idea,  —  an  old  one  revived  with  great  force. 
Single  blessedness  was  an  evil.  Why  shouldn’t  Mr. 
Cramp  marry  her  ?  Why  had  n’t  he  done  so  long 
since  ?  Why  should  n’t  she  give  him  a  gentle  hint 
on  the  subject  ?  —  so  she  began. 

“  It ’s  an  awful  cokl  night,  Mr.  Cramp.” 

“  Hum,”  said  Mr.  Cramp,  assentingly. 

“  And  mortal  lonesome,  like,  —  now  aint  it  ?  ” 

Mr.  Cramp  looked  at  his  pipe,  and  glass,  and  the 
fire,  ruid  did  not  assent  this  time. 

“  I  often  wonder  what  them  poor  creators  must 
do,  as  don’t  have  no  one  to  look  after  them,”  sighed 
Miss  Jane.  “  I ’m  afeard  there ’s  a  good  deal  o’ 
misery  in  the  world,  Mr.  Cramp,  —  a  mighty  deal 
more  than  we  knows  of,”  with  a  sip  at  the  negus. 

Mr.  Cramp  having  nothing  to  say  to  this  propo¬ 
sition,  she  resumed :  — 

“  Ibat ’s  what  I  often  says  to  myself,  when  I  see 
them  two  young  folks  up  stairs,  bless  their  hearts !  a 
sitting  side  by  side,  as  I  ’ll  be  bound  they  ’re  doing 
at  this  very  identical  moment,  a  holding  of  one  an¬ 
other’s  hands,  and  a  planning  the  marriage-day,  and 
the  white  favors.  I  often  says,  it ’s  a  mercy,  says  I, 
there  ’ll  be  no  misery  in  that  quarter.” 

Mr.  Cramp  rubbed  his  nose  with  a  meditative  ex¬ 
pression. 

“Yes,  and  there  mn’t  such  a  very  bad-looking 
couple  below  in  the  kitchen,  is  there,  Mr.  Cramp  ?  ” 
simpered  the  lady,  with  a  meaning  smile  towards 
the  other  end  of  the  fonder.  “  It 's  quite  coincical, 
a  couple  below  and  a  couple  above,  and  two  nice 
couples,  too,  Mr.  Cramp,  eh  ?  Why,  any  one  com¬ 
ing  in  now,  would  think  we  were  keeping  company, 
would  n’t  they  ?  ” 

“  Pecmle’s  thoughts  are  none-sense,  ma’am,”  ob¬ 
served  Mr.  Cramp,  sternly. 

“  Now  I ’m  a  pedestrian,”  continued  Miss  Jane, 
nowise  daunted  by  the  failure  of  shot  number  one, 
and  slightly  mistaking  her  terms,  “  I ’m  a  pedestrian, 
and  believe  what  is  to  be  will  be.  I  might  appear 
to  some  people  quite  unlike  a  marrying  woman, 
might  n’t  I,  Mr.  Cramp  ?  and  yet  I  should  n’t  be 
surprised  if  I  was  to  take  to  the  ’nubial  sUde  before 
long.  My  poor  mother  used  to  say  I  was  born  to 
housekeeping,  and  you  see  it ’s  come  true ;  and 
such  talons  are  not  to  be  thrown  away  on  other 
folks  all  one’s  life.  A  nice  snug  house  of  one’s  own, 
and  a  bit  of  garden  land,  and,  may  be,  a  pig  or  two, 
—  I  dare  say  I  may  think  of  all  this  one  of  these 
days.  It ’s  a  selfish  thing  to  keep  a-saving  up  of 
monev  for  one’s  self,  and,  Mtween  you  and  me,  I ’ve 
put  %  a  goodish  bit,  Mr.  Cramp.  And  what  is 
a-going  to  M  will  be,  whatever  one  may  do.”  Here 
she  finished  her  negus,  and  again  looked  hard  across 
the  fender. 

“  And  so,”  she  continued,  after  waiting  in  vain 
for  Mr.  Cramp  to  say  something,  and  firing  her  shots 
nqiidly  and  with  precision,  —  “  and  so,  Mr.  Cramp, 
if  I  could  meet  with  a  nice,  respectable,  middle- 
aged  (glancing  hard  between  each  word),  steady, 
Bice-spoken  (here  the  glance  was  prolonged),  good- 
looking  man,  who  wanted  a  managing  wife,  why  I 


don’t  know  but  I  might  undertake  the  responsibles  of 
matermony.  What  do  you  say  to  that,  Mr.  Cramp  ?  ” 

“  I  say,”  replied  Mr.  Cramp,  “  with  your  permis¬ 
sion,  ma’am,  as  we ’ve  finished  our  glasses,  we ’d  bet¬ 
ter  try  what  two  more  would  be  like  of  the  same 
sort.”  And  he  went  to  fetch  the  bottle. 

It  was  necessary  to  fire  a  very  big  shot  indeed. 
Miss  Jane  felt  this,  and  rallied  all  her  forces  for  a 
last  attack.  She  sipped  a  little  of  the  hot  negus,  1 
and  waited  a  few  moments.  Then  she  spoke. 

“Mr.  Cramp.” 

“  Ma’am.” 

“  What  should  you  say  if  I  told  you  a  secret  ?  ” 

“  Can’t  say,  ma’am.”  i 

“  A  very  important  secret.  One  I  should  n’t  tell  i 
everybody ;  to  hardly  any  one  but  you,  Mr.  Cramp; 
indeed,  it  ain’t  quite  proper  to  tell  it  at  all.” 

“  Better  think  twice  about  it,  ma’am.” 

“  Well,  Mr.  Cramp,”  speaking  very  slowly  and 
impressively,  “  there ’s  a  young  man  coming  after  ! 
me  now.”  | 

Mr.  Cramp  looked  earnestly  at  the  door,  as  if  ex-  I 
pecting  to  see  the  young  man  appear.  ' 

“  It ’s  quite  dreadful  to  think  on,  Mr.  Cramp.  I ’m 
a  prudent  woman,  and  it  is  shocking  to  have  a  young 
man  watching  for  one,  outside,  whenever  one  puts  [ 
one’s  face  at  the  winder,  and  bowing  like  a  real  ' 
born  gentleman.”  ■ 

Mr.  Cramp  looked  attentive,  so  Miss  Jane  pro¬ 
ceeded  with  the  picture.  i 

“  A  nice,  handsome  young  follow,  with  black  hair  ' 
and  white  hands  and  mustackioe ;  and  a  white  cut-  . 
away  coat  with  large  buttons ;  and  a  stick  with  a  ; 
gohl  top  to  it.” 

Mr.  Cramp  listened  still  more  attentively,  and 
hope  rose  in  Miss  Jane’s  gentle  bosom.  If  she  could 
but  make  him  jealous  ! 

“  He  puts  his  hand  in  this  way  to  his  side,  Mr. 
Cramp,  and  bows,  —  0,  so  genteel !  —  and  I ’ve  seen 
him  near  every  day  for  a  week  past,  and  he’s  a 
great  painter  from  London  ;  now  think  of  that !  ” 

“  Well,  ma’am,”  said  the  butler,  seeing  she  stopped, 

“  there ’s  not  much  in  it.” 

“  No,  Mr.  Cramp,  there ’s  not  much  in  that”  re¬ 
sumed  the  housekeeper,  getting  excited  as  she  went 
on ;  “  but  there ’s  much  in  messages,  perhaps,  Sir. 
Cramp ;  and  in  notes,  Mr.  Cramp ;  in  letters  thrown 
in  at  ue  winder;  in  billy-dews  like  this,  Mr.  Cramp !” 
triumphantly  displaying  a  triangular  pink  note  from 
her  pocket. 

“  Well,  ma’am,  it ’s  got  some  writing  inside  ?  ” 

“  Yes,  and  you ’d  like  to  read  it,  Mr.  Cramp,  and 
to  know  all  about  it,  Mr.  Cramp,  —  would  n’t  you, 
now  ?” 

“  Well,  ma’am,  I ’ve  no  objection,”  said  the  but¬ 
ler,  phlegmatically. 

“  No,  Mr.  Cramp,”  said  the  lady,  with  a  show  of 
virtuous  indignation,  “  then  you  don’t.  I ’ve  said 
too  much  already,  and  another’s  secrecies  is  plicti- 
cated  here  ;  but,  if  any  one  is  looking  out  for  me, 
—  and  you  don’t  meet  with  a  housekeeper  of  my 
experience  every  day,  Mr.  Cramp,  —  he’d  better 
be  quick  about  it,  or  may  be  there  ’ll  be  a  prior  en¬ 
gagement,  that ’s  all.  And  we  ’ll  change  the  sub¬ 
ject,  if  you  please.” 

Mr.  Cramp  quietly  finished  his  glass,  gave  a  few 
last  whiffs  at  his  pipe,  knocked  the  ashes  out,  glanced 
at  the  clock,  rose  with  great  deliberation,  put  back 
his  chmr,  walked  to  the  door,  and  then  stopped. 
Miss  Jane  had  subsided  into  sullen  silence. 

“  You ’ve  had  your  say,”  said  the  butler,  “  now 
I’ll  have  mine.  I  does  n’t  say  much,  but  I  thinks  a 
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good  deal.  You  says  a  good  deal,  but  does  n’t  think 
at  all.  And  what  I  have  to  say  is,  —  it ’s  spoons, 
ma’am.” 

“  Spoons  !  ”  cried  Miss  Jane,  starting. 

“  Yes,  ma’am,  it ’s  spoons,  —  spoons  and  forks, 
and  silver,  ma’am,  and  anything  else  that  can  be 
laid  hold  of.  It ’s  robbers  and  breakings  into  houses, 
that ’s  what  it  is,  and  I 'm  not  a  going  to  stand  it.” 
And  Mr.  Cramp  walked  up  stairs. 

“  Thank  goodness,  he 's  jealous  at  last !  ”  ex¬ 
claimed  Miss  Jane.  “  Thieves  indeed,  —  a  very 
pretty  idea !  ” 

The  couple  above  to  whom  the  housekeeper  had 
referred  were  not  so  private  in  their  billing  and 
cooing  as  to  be  at  all  disturbed  when  Mr.  Cframp 
knocked  and  entered.  I  doubt  if  they  even  altered 
their  relative  positions  on  the  sofa.  For  Mr.  Jones 
was  an  accepted  lover ;  the  regular  orthotlox  course 
had  been  pursued,  the  proper  probation  time  fixed, 
and  matter-of-course  visits  were  paid  every  week, 
involving  each  of  them  a  le‘e-a-tete,  like  the  one 
which  was  now  interrupted.  Mr.  Jones  was  second 
master  at  the  grammar-school  in  Chickenborough, 
about  two  miles  oif.  A  steady,  substantial  young 
man,  a  young  man  of  fixed  principles,  who  had 
passed  through  Cambridge  with  credit ;  a  young 
man  of  whom  were  prophesied  great  things,  —  to 
be  ordained  shortly,  with  rectories  and  who  could 
tell  what  in  prospect,  —  in  fact,  a  most  desirable 
match  altogether. 

Now,  at  this  moment,  Mr.  Jones’s  sense  of  deco¬ 
rum  had  obtruded  itself  very  awkwardly.  It  was 
getting  late,  and  Mr.  Harpar  hail  not  yet  returned 
fiora  the  annual  magisterial  dinner,  and  if  the 
county  business  or  the  county  wine  should  detain 
him  all  night,  he  (Jones),  by  staying  where  he  was, 
would  place  himself  in  sole  charge  of  Miss  Ilarpar 
until  morning.  This  would  be  awkward  and  embar¬ 
rassing.  On  the  other  hand,  it  was  a  cold,  dreary 
walk  to  Chickenborough,  and  he  was  not  partial  to 
the  road  after  dark,  and  his  landlady  would  be  gone 
to  bed,  and  the  fire  out.  Being,  therefore,  in  mueh 
doubt,  he  took  Mr.  Cramp’s  entrance  as  a  hint  to 
decide  one  way  or  the  other,  believing  the  butler 
was  come  to  signify  it  was  time  to  close  up  the  house 
for  the  night. 

Miss  Harpar,  on  the  other  hand,  who  hail  person¬ 
ally  superintended  the  investiture  of  the  spare  bed 
with  clean  sheets,  had  settled  that  Mr.  Jones  should 
remain,  as  a  matter  of  course.  Knowing,  also,  of 
I  sundry  cunningly-devised  dishes  left  under  the 
I  charge  of  Yliss  Jane,  and  shortly  to  be  produced 
I  for  supper,  she,  consequently,  hailed  Mr.  Cramp’s  en¬ 
trance  as  an  announcement  of  the  same  being  ready. 

It  was,  therefore,  to  the  astonishment  of  both  that 
the  butler  begged  pardon,  but  might  he  speak  to 
the  young  gentleman  alone  for  a  minute  or  two,  as 
he  had  something  “  particklar  ”  to  tell  him. 

Mr.  Jones  rejoiced  to  find  the  evil  day  put  off  a 
little,  smiled,  and  assented.  Miss  Harpar  remarked 
that  it  was  a  mysterious  request,  but  assented  likewise. 

The  butler  led  the  way  to  the  dining-room,  and 
then  with  great  solemnity  informed  the  astounded 
lover  that  he  (Cramp)  suspected  robbers  were  about 
the  house.  He  declined  to  say  how  he  got  his  infor¬ 
mation,  but  it  was  a  fact.  They  might  be  about  at 
that  moment.  The  master’s  being  away  was  favor¬ 
able  to  ’em.  He  was  n’t  a  going  to  stand  it.  So  far 
fiom  that,  he  were  a  going  to  begin  a  strict  watch 
there  and  then.  Finally,  he  h^  summoned  Mr. 
Jones  to  obtain  that  gentleman’s  assistance  in  an 
immediate  inspection  of  the  premises. 


Mr.  Jones  was  not  constitutionally  brave,  and  the 
character  and  suddenness  of  the  news  were  start¬ 
ling;  but  Miss  Harpar’s  safety  was  involved,  and 
beside,  the  chances  were  that  if  robbers  were  about, 
he  might  meet  them  on  his  way  back.  On  the 
whole,  the  hmwe  was  safer,  and  he  bad  now  a  good 
excuse  for  staying.  So,  in  some  trepidation,  he 
agreed  to  Mr.  Cramp’s  request. 

Meantime,  the  housekeeper  was  busy  in  the  kitch¬ 
en,  preparing  the  supper.  Beyond  the  kitchen  was 
the  scullery,  mentioned  before,  and  in  this  scullery 
were  all  the  boots  and  knives  cleaned.  It  was  Nan¬ 
cy’s  purgatory,  for  to  that  young  woman  these  duties 
fell,  and  great  were  her  grumblings  thereat.  “It 
wor  a  man’s  place,  and  Muster  Cramp  ought  to  do 
it,  so  he  ought  1”  Associating  the  scullery  with  the 
work  performed  in  it,  she  held  this  r^on  in  the 
greatest  abhorrence,  and  seldom  or  never  entered 
It,  save  when  compelled.  But  this  evening,  to  Miss 
Jane’s  wonder,  Nancy  lingered  about  her  work  there 
in  a  most  dilatory  manner,  found  a  hundred  pretexts 
for  quitting  and  then  returning  to  the  knife-board, 
“  loitering  and  dilly-dallying,”  as  the  housekeeper 
declared,  till  the  latter  lost  ml  patience  and  ordered 
her  away.  The  command  was  obeyeil,  but  with  so 
much  reluctance,  that  Miss  Jane’s  suspicions  were 
excited.  Nancy’s  flirtation  was  not  quite  a  secret ; 
Miss  Jane  had  vaguely  heard  of  Jim,  and,  having  a 
similar  affair,  as  she  believed,  on  her  own  h.^nds,  was 
naturally  most  indignant  at  anybody  else  presuming 
to  follow  her  example.  “  I  ’ll  be  bound  that  trapes¬ 
ing  vagabond’s  a  coming  to  the  sculleiy,”  she  mused ; 
“  I ’ll  Jim  him  !  ”  After  which  threat  she  contrived 
half  an  hour’s  occupation  for  Nancy  in  another  part 
of  the  house,  and  stole  quietly  to  the  scullery,  her¬ 
self,  to  see  into  the  matter. 

A  moment  after,  the  meddlesome  hand  of  Fate 
led  Messrs.  Cramp  and  Jones,  in  the  course  of  their 
tour  of  inspection,  towanls  the  same  quarter.  Find¬ 
ing  the  kitchen  empty,  Mr.  Cramp  was  just  about  to 
impart  to  his  companion  some  fresh  ideas,  when,  all 
at  once,  an  exclamation  in  the  housekeeper’s  voice 
came  through  the  partly  open  door  beyond,  followed 
by  a  sound  of  somebody  —  certainly  not  Nancy  — 
expostulating  in  a  very  low  tone.  “  Now  for  it,  sir,” 
whispered  the  butler ;  “  I  think  we ’ve  got  ’em !  ” 
And  they  both  crept  on  tiptoe  to  the  door,  and 
listened  tor  a  moment. 

On  the  housekeeper’s  entering  the  scullery,  the 
first  thing  that  had  presented  itself  to  her  view  was 
a  stone  pitcher  elevateil  to  nearly  a  horizontal 
position  by  the  agency  of  some  invisible  power  on 
the  other  side  of  the  open  window.  Before  she 
could  utter  a  wonl  the  phenomenon  was  explained. 
The  jug  descended,  and  a  sigh  of  relief  was  audible 
from  the  darkness.  It  was  clearly  Jim. 

“  Why,  you  owdacious,  imperent,  good-for-nothing 

- ”  commenced  Miss  Jane.  “  Hush,  hush !  ”  said 

a  beseeching  voice.  “  ’T  is  the  fair  Nancy  come  at 
last.  O,  gentle  goddess,  listl”  And  the  head  to 
which  the  voice  belonged  was  Intruded  through  the 
window ;  a  head  with  black  hair  and  mustaches, 
with  a  vision  of  white  coat  on  the  shoulders  beneath ; 
the  head  of  no  Jim,  but  of  the  handsome  young 
man  about  whom  she  had  been  tiy  ing  to  make  Mr. 
Cramp  jealous. 

“  Gracious  goodness  me  !  ”  said  Miss  Jane.  This 
was  the  ejaculation  which  caught  the  ears  of  the 
two  men  in  the  kitchen. 

“  Charming  maiden,”  said  Mr.  Duval,  for  it  was 
he  ;  “be  not  afraid.  He ’s  sent  me,  —  he,  you  know 
(confound  it,  I  forgot  to  ask  the  fellow’s  name,” 
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said  Mr.  Duval,  sotto  voct,')  “  your  gentle  swain.  I 
only  ask  one  moment’s  leave.  Come  near,  and  let 
me  wkisper." 

“  O  dear!”  gasped  Miss  Jane,  “and  has  it  come 
to  this  ?  —  O  dear  me  I  O,  sir,  you  must  go  away 
this  minute  1  You  should  n’t  have  done  it !  I  shall 
he  disgraced  forever!  Go  away,  sir,  this  blessed 
minute !  ” 

“No,  be  don’t,  though!”  roared  Mr.  Cramp, 
rushing  in ;  “  now  we ’ve  got  ’em !  O  you  baggage ! 
Open  the  door,  sir,  and  out  on  him!  —  I  knowed 
there  was  something  up.” 

Miss  Jane  fell  bs^k  speechless.  Mr.  Duval,  with 
ready  presence  of  mind,  snatched  up  the  beer-jug, 
threw  the  remaining  contents  at  the  butler’s  head, 
and  took  to  his  heels,  all  in  one  and  the  same  instant. 
Alas  for  an  ill-directed  aim !  The  beery  shower 
missed  its  object,  and  came  full  on  the  face  of  the 
innocent  Jones,  completely  drenching  him,  and  dis¬ 
persing  his  little  remnant  ^  courage,  he  darted  back 
aalf-blinded.  Mr.  Cramp  was  already  out  of  the 
back  door,  when  Miss  Jane  seized  him  by  the  coat¬ 
tails.  “  Help,  help,  Mr.  Jones !  ”  she  screamed ; 
“  he  ’ll  do  himself  a  mischief.  Catch  hold  of  him  I 
—  keep  him  back  !  —  he ’s  mad  !  He  thinks  I ’m 
false.  I  never  asked  the  fellow;  —  I  don’t  know 
him,  —  I  don’t  want  to.  O,  Cramp,  Cramp,  don’t  be 
violent !  I  ’ll  never  tease  you  again.  Help !  ” 

“  Will  nobody  strangle  this  Jezebel  ?  ”  roared 
the  butler.  “  Take  her  away,  will  you,  some  one !  ” 

With  a  mighty  wrench  he  got  fi^,  and  immedi¬ 
ately  rushed  off  after  the  fugitive.  Miss  Jane  went 
into  hysterics,  and  screamm  till  the  house  rang 
again. 

And  now  a  new  element  of  discord  was  added. 
Nancy,  who  had  a  vague  notion  of  something  wrong, 
no  sooner  heard  the  uproar,  than  she  sprang  towards 
the  scene  of  action,  and  met  Miss  Harpar,  similarly 
alarmed  to  herself,  half-way. 

“  What ’s  the  matter,  Nancy  ?  O,  what ’s  the 
matter  ?  ” 

“  Matter,  madam,”  blubbered  Nancy ;  “  they  ’re 
a  murderin’  of  him.  O  my  precious  Jim !  ”  And 
she  rushed  down  stairs. 

Miss  Harpar  only  waited  to  catch  the  word  mur¬ 
der.  The  housekeeper’s  screams  were  ringing  in 
her  ears ;  and  instantly  conceiving  that  a  wholesale 
slaughter  was  going  on  below,  she  darted  into  her 
bedroom,  and  closed  and  locked  the  door. 


Mark  went  on  his  way  to  the  alehouse,  in  antici¬ 
pation  of  pipes  and  beer.  Sure  enough,  he  soon 
found  the  Chequers,  and  a  blazing  fire,  and  merry 
company:  all  of  them  on  a  like  errand.  A  civil 
landlord,  too,  and  pretty  barmaid,  and  casks  of 
spirits,  and  barrels  of  ale.  So  far,  so  good ;  but 
when  he  gave  his  order,  and  stated,  as  a  precaution¬ 
ary  measure,  his  authority  for  the  same,  —  viz.  Mr. 
Duval,  —  the  smiling  face  of  the  tapster  changed 
most  unaccountably ;  his  fingers  which  had  hold  of 
the  beer-pump  handle,  loosened  their  grasp,  and  he 
curtly  informed  the  astonished  Mark  that  If  this 
was  the  only  money  he  had  to  show,  he  might  as 
well  try  the  shop  “  t’  other  side  of  the  way,”  whereat 
the  company  laughed  assentingly. 

“  Why,  he  told  me  you  knowed  him,”  said  Mark, 
reddening. 

“  Know  him  !  ay ;  for  a  cool,  impudent  rascal,  as 
drinks  and  guzzles  hisself,  and  makes  others  drink, 
too,  and  never  pays  so  much  as  a  farthing.  I ’m  not 
a  going  to  empty  my  stuff  down  his  throat,  or  yours 


either;  and  all  for  nothing.  And  so.  Mister,  you’d 
better  be  off  and  tell  him  so.” 

There  is  nothing  so  annoying  as  to  be  disgraced 
in  tbe  eyes  of  one’s  equals.  Here  was  a  whole  tap- 
room  laughing  at  him,  and  he  without  a  penny  to 
order  a  gl^  with  for  himself.  It  was  too  bad.  Maik  | 
grew  angry,  and  proceeded  to  vent  his  wrath  on  the  , 
landlord.  ‘The  latter  retorted  by  ordering  him  ofi 
the  premises. 

Hereupon,  Mark  defied  the  whole  company,  in¬ 
dividually  and  collectively,  to  mortal  combat,  and 
turned  away  in  considerable  disgust. 

“  I  say.  Mister,”  shouted  the  landlord,  from  the 
steps,  “  if  you  want  a  fight,  just  go  and  punch  your 
friend’s  head,  will  you  ?  He  deserves  it  bail  enough. 
You  ’re  sure  to  find  him  at  Squire  Harpar’s.” 

Mark  was  in  the  humor  to  comply.  He  was  mor¬ 
tally  savage  with  Mr.  Duval  for  sending  him  such  a 
wild-goose  chase.  Besides,  there  was  the  can  of  ale 
at  the  scullery-window.  He  would  go  back,  at  all 
events.  At  this  instant,  a  new  actor  api>eared  on 
the  scene. 

Mr.  Harpar  was  passing  by  the  Chequers,  on  his 
return  from  the  magisterial  dinner.  To  say  he 
was  an  intemperate  man,  would  be  false ;  but  cer¬ 
tainly,  on  this  occasion,  he  was  far  from  sober, 
having  reached  that  state  of  perplexity  which  may  I 
be  called  the  over-wise.  The  company  had  con-  ' 
sisted  principally  of  his  brother  magistrates,  and  | 
over  their  wine,  they  had  been  discussing  the  num-  ' 
ber  and  Increasing  percentage  of  criminals  and  ; 
crimes.  Each  had  proposed  some  elaborate  and  in-  | 
fallible  remedy,  and  all  had  got  so  wonderfully  | 
sagacious,  that,  by  the  time  they  separated,  the  ' 
knotty  points  of  judicature  had  been  finally  and  sat¬ 
isfactorily  arranged,  —  though,  alas !  only  in  talk 
At  the  present  moment,  Mr.  Harpar  felt  himself 
more  than  ordinarily  knowing,  and  was  reflecting 
what  a  pity  It  was  that  he  had  only  to  retire  to  bed,  , 
like  any  other  mortal.  Instead  of  exercising  his  su¬ 
perlative  stock  of  wisdom  for  the  benefit  of  the 
public.  Hearing,  therefore,  his  own  name  bawled 
out  from  the  village  alehouse,  coupled  with  an  In¬ 
timation  that  somebody  was  about  his  premises,  he 
at  once  decided  that  interference  was  necessary,  | 
and  accordingly  kept  as  close  behind  Mark  Weston  | 
as  the  wine  and  darkness  combined  would  permit  | 
him. 

Thus,  when  our  hero  once  more  neared  the  scene 
of  action,  he  was  for  a  third  time  accosted,  and  now  ' 
it  was  by  a  fussy  little  man,  evidently  half-seas  over,  j 
with  a  pompous  manner,  and  a  husky  voice,  who  j 
demanded  why  he  was  there,  and  what  the  —  some-  i 
thing  —  he  meant  by  it.  “  I  am  a  magistrate,  sir, 
—  appointed  by  Her  Gracious  Majjcsty,  sir,  to  look  | 
after  the  district.  I  am  Mr.  Harpar,  sir,  —  Geoige  i 
Harpar,  Esquire,  Justice  of  the  Peace.  I  convict  ! 
you  of  unlawfully  entering  my  private  grounds:  I 
consider  yourself  sentenced  to  —  to  —  what  the 
deuse  is  it  ?  Never  mind,  I ’m  not  going  to  have 
vagabonds  about  my  house  at  this  time  of  night.” 

“  You ’ve  got  one  too  many,  already,”  said  Mark, 

“  I ’m  not  after  none  of  your  house.” 

“  No  trifling.  Prisoner  at  the  bar,  I  commit  you 
for  contempt  of  court,”  said  Mr.  Harpar,  making  a 
lurch  towards  Mark  to  lay  hold  of  his  coat. 

“  Here,  old  gentleman,  none  of  that !  If  you 
want  a  game  of  that  sort,  first  go  and  catch  t’  other 
cove.”  A  bright  idea  of  bringing  Mr.  Duval  to 
open  shame  had  struck  Mark  forcibly.  “  There ’s  a 
fellow  a  dodging  about  the  back  door  now.” 

“  Eh,  what ’s  that  ?  Any  more  of  you  V  ” 
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“  I  tell  ^u,  there ’s  a  cheating  scamp  at  the  scul¬ 
lery  now/  said  Mark,  earnestly. 

“  And  you  ’re  after  him  ?  Excellent  young  man. 
And  I  had  brought  you  in  guilty  !  ”  exclaimed  Mr. 
Harpar,  suddenly  changing  his  tone.  “  Admirable 
creature  I  I  repeal  my  decision.  I  see  how  it  is. 
You  ’re  a  special  detective.  Eh  I  Men  about  my 
house ;  good  gracious  !  A  gang  of  burglars,  eh  ?  ” 

“  I  only  know  of  one,”  said  Mark,  “  and  he ’s  a 
lunatic” 

“  Good  gracious  !  worse  and  worse !  Lunatic 
and  burglars !  Not  an  instant  must  be  lost  I  Con¬ 
stable,  you  shall  be  handsomely  rewarded.  Use 
your  stair :  knock  every  one  down.  I  authorize  you, 
—  George  Harpar,  Esquire,  Justice  of  the  Peace.” 

“  I  ’ll  use  th’  stick,  sure  enough,”  growled  Mark, 
thinking  of  the  Chequers,  and  then  of  Mr.  Duval. 

It  was  at  this  instant  that  the  first  of  Miss  Jane’s 
screams  rang  through  the  air.  “  I ’m  blest  if  they 
a’n’t  al  it !  ”  said  Mark.  “  Here ’s  a  game  !  ” 

Mr.  Harpar  rushed  on  in  great  excitement,  re¬ 
peating  his  orders  for  every  one  to  be  knocked 
down  without  mercy.  “  Here ’s  some  one  coming ; 
hold  hard,  sir !  ”  cried  Mark,  but  it  was  too  late. 
The  “  some  one  ”  was  running  in  hot  haste,  and  in 
another  second  come  into  collision  with  the  worthy 
justice,  prostrating  him  with  no  gentle  force  on  a 
prickly  rose-bed.  “  It  is  the  painter,  by  the  powers,” 
thought  Mark,  as  the  assailant  staggered  back,  and 
he  instantly  sent  him  after  Mr.  Harpar  by  a  well- 
directed  blow  of  his  cudgel. 

“  Here ’s  one  of  them  a  quieted,”  said  Mark. 

“  One  of  them ;  there  were  a  dozen !  a  dozen  sit 
least !  You  ’re  a  brave  fellow !  They  would  have 
done  for  me.  Here,  give  me  your  arm;  help  me 
in.  Good  gracious,  there  are  more  of  them  in  the 
house!  They’re  murdering  my  daughter!  Come 
on !  A  thousand  furies,  the  fellows  have  lamed  me 
for  life!” 

“  They  ’re  making  noise  enough,”  said  Mark, 
helping  him  along ;  “  but  I  think  there ’s  only  one 
man  aoout,  sir,  and  I ’ve  settled  him  for  five  min¬ 
utes,  anyhow.” 

“  One !  there  are  fifty, — a  hundred !”  roared  the 
Squire.  “  You  knocked  down  a  dozen  of  them.  I 
saw  you  do  it  Give  it  to  the  villains  again.” 

The  “  villains  ”  apparently  consisted  of  Miss  Jane 
in  screams  and  hysterics  in  the  kitchen,  Nancy 
sobbing  in  the  scullery,  and  Mr.  Jones  with  the 
kitchen-poker,  nervously  doing  nothing.  Miss 
Harpar  remained  in  her  room,  silent  from  sheer 
fright  The  three  others  made  a  rush  towards  the 
squire,  as  he  entered,  covered  with  mud  and 
prickles,  with  Mark  Weston  behind  him. 

“  0,  sir,  where ’s  Cramp  ?  ” 

“  Jim,  sir !  O,  have  they  hurt  him  ?  ” 

“  Where ’s  the  man,  sir  ?  O,  thank  Heaven  you  ’re 
here.” 

“  Where  arc  the  robbers  ?  ”  shouted  Jlr.  Harpar, 
silencing  them  all.  “  Where ’s  iny  daughter  ?  Is 
anybody  hurt  ?  No !  Then  what 's  all  the  nobe 
about  ?  Look  at  me,  —  waylaid,  —  assaulted  in  my 
own  garden.  A  dozen  of  them  dispersed  by  this  brave  ' 
fellow.  W  here ’s  Cramp  ?  Where ’s  my  daughter  ?  ” 

“  Cramp,  sir  ?  ”  sobbed  Miss  Jane  ;  “  he ’s  after 
the  man.  O  dear,  dear !  he  ’ll  be  hurt ;  I  know 
he  will !” 

“  The  man !  Why,  woman,  there  are  twenty  of 
them.  Where’s  Miss  Harpar V  Dash  it,  every¬ 
body’s  mad !”  said  the  squire.  “  Here,  Jones,  and 
you,  my  brave  fellow,  come  up  stairs;  we  must 
rouse  the  neighborhood.” 


There  was  no  need  to  do  this.  Miss  Jane’s 
screams  had  been  heard  at  the  neighboring  cot¬ 
tages.  The  news  spread  rapidly  that  S<]uire  Har- 
par's  house  was  attacked,  and  aid  came  pouring  in 
from  every  side.  Among  the  first  arrivals  was  Mr. 
Cramp,  1^  in  by  two  men,  with  his  head  broken. 
This  ^ded  to  the  mystery.  The  news  reached  the 
Chequers,  and  just  as  Miss  Harpar’s  door  was 
opened,  and  that  young  lady  received  into  the 
muddy  arms  of  her  father,  came  the  landlord,  with 
Mr.  Duval — of  all  persons  in  the  world  —  inclose 
custody,  but  perfectly  whole  and  sound. 

It  was  an  impressive  scene.  Mr.  Cramp  was 
lying  on  the  hearth,  getting  his  head  dressed  by 
Miss  Jane.  The  squire,  more  than  half  sobered  by 
his  fail,  stood  opposite,  attended  by  Mark.  Mr. 
Duval  was  indignantly  struggling  with  his  captors. 
Nancy  was  faintly  sobbing,  and  Miss  Harpar  was 
supported  by  Mr.  Jones.  An  inejuisitive  throng 
of  villagers  filled  up  the  background.  Every  one 
talked  at  once,  and  the  effect  was  edifying. 

“  Here ’s  the  man,  sir !  ”  said  the  landlo^,  lugging 
forward  Mr.  Duval;  “he  s  been  knocking  about 
your  house  ever  so  long,  to  my  sartain  knowledge, 
and  he ’s  a  thorough  vagabond.  And  there,  I  think, 
is  a  partner  of  his,”  pointing  to  Mark.  “  I ’ve  seen 
him,  too.” 

“That  is  him  as  come  to  the  house,”  said  Mr. 
Cranu),  feebly,  pointing  to  the  artist. 

“  Nonsense !  ”  said  the  squire,  “  I  tell  you  there 
were  a  dozen  of  them.  This  may  be  one,  certainly ; 
but  as  to  my  brave  fellow, —  pooh,  pooh!  Young 
man,  I  shall  never  forget  this  night.” 

“  And,  if  you  please,  sir,”  said  Miss  Jane,  “I  don’t 
think  the  other  young  man  meant  any  harm.  Truth 
is  truth.  Cramp,  and  I  can’t  let  an  innocent  fellow- 
creetur  suffer  for  my  sake.  I ’m  sure  I ’m  sorry  it 
should  have  turned  out  so,”  turning  to  the  aston¬ 
ished  artist,  “but  this  awful  night  has  taught  me 
that  my  heart ’s  another’s ;  so  1  ’m  sure  you  ’ll  go 
away,  and  not  knock  any  one  else  down.” 

“  What ’s  she  raving  about  V  ”  asked  Mr.  Duval, 
wildly.  “  Why,  I ’ve  never  seen  the  woman  before.” 

“  You  untruthful  man,”  said  Mr.  Jones ;  “  we 
found  you  talking  to  her  in  the  scullery.” 

“  Just  hear  me  for  a  moment,  all  of  you,”  exclaimed 
Mr.  Duval.  “I  came  here  this  evening  on  private 
business.  Then  did  I  see  that  maiden,”  pointing  to 
Nancy,  “  in  this  rustic’s  arms.” 

“  In  Ms  arms,”  screamed  Nancy.  “  O,  you  story¬ 
telling  villain  !  I  never  seed  him  afore.  I  just 
spoke  to  Jim,  a  nice  young  man,  sir,  as  is  a  follow¬ 
ing  of  me,  —  with  your  leave,  —  I  did  just  speak  to 
Jim.” 

“  That  you  did  n’t,”  interrupted  the  landlord ; 
“Jim ’s  been  in  my  room  all  the  evening,  till  just  a 
while  ago,  —  so,  there,  now !  ” 

“  I  don’t  care,”  said  Nancy,  “  it  was  him,  and  he 
came  to  the  sculleiy  to  see  me,  and  they  fell  upon 
him,  sir ;  and,  if  he  did  give  Muster  Cramp  a  broken 
head,  I ’m  sure  he  never  meant  to  do  it.” 

“  It  wam’t  Jim,”  said  Mr.  Cramp.  “  It  war  —  ” 

“  It  was  one  of  the  same  gang  who  assaulted  me,” 
broke  in  the  squire.  “  You  ’re  all  drunk,  or  mad. 
The  affair ’s  plain  enough.  There  have  been  men 
about  the  house,  and  this  fellow  with  the  mustache 
is  one  of  them,  and  we’ve  caught  him.  What’s 
your  name  ?  ” 

“  Henry  Duval,  sir,  very  much  at  your  service.” 

“  Duval,”  said  the  squire ;  “  not  one  of  the  Du¬ 
vals  of - ?  ” 

“  Of  S  ?  Yes,  sir,”  said  Mr.  Duval,  con- 
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descending  to  speak  in  prose,  “  these  people^  have 
laid  hold  of  me,  but  I  swear  I  have  done  nothing.” 

“Good  gracious!  —  why  —  I  know  your  father, 
then !  Why,  here ’s  a  pretty  mistake  !  You  can’t 
be  one  of  these  miscreants  ?  ” 

“ I  hope  not, sir,”  said  Mr.  Duval ;  “I’m  an  artist.” 

“Exactly,  exactly!  I  remember  now.  All  my 
poo])le  are  gone  mad,  with  their  Nancys,  and  Jims, 
and  scullery  windows.  J.,et ’s  hear  no  more  about  it. 
The  police  shall  catch  the  rascals.  I’m  stiff  and 
tired.  They’ve  knocked  down  Cramp,  and  wt 
bowled  over  in  return,  some  half  dozen  of  them,  oy 
this  6ne  fellow.  What ’s  your  name  ?  Weston,  eh  ? 
and  these  women  have  been  frightened  to  death,  and 
they ’ve  laid  hold  of  you,  Mr.  Duval,  for  want  of 
some  one  more  likely.  There,  —  disperse,  all  of  you 
at  the  door,  and  get  Miss  Jane  to  give  you  some¬ 
thing  to  drink.  Now  let’s  have  supper,  and  be 
thanaful  it ’s  no  worse.” 

Mark  Weston  slept  that  night  at  Mr.  Harpar’s. 
It  was  a  lucky  evening  for  him.  Nothing  could 
persuade  the  squire  but  that  Mark’s  hand  had  been 
the  means  of  his  safety.  The  county  papers  rang 
with,  “  Unparalleled  outrage  at  the  residence  of  a 
Chickenborough  Magistrate.  Gallant  conduct  of  a 
countryman.”  Mark  was  quite  a  lion.  Mr.  Harpar 
wanted  a  man  for  his  garden,  and  stable ;  Mark  was 
installed.  lie  proved  active  and  honest;  and,  as  he 
always  held  his  tongue  about  the  one  eventful  night 
of  his  life,  he  ever  retained  his  credit,  save  with  Miss 
Jane  and  Mr.  Cramp,  who  had  their  suspicions  to 
the  last.  The  affair  itself  ever  remained  a  mystery, 
for  the  squire  positively  forbade  the  different  and 
confuse<l  versions  to  be  repeated.  Gradually  it  be¬ 
came  a  thing  of  the  past ;  every  one  concerned  hav¬ 
ing  an  interest  in  keeping  his  own  part  a  secret. 

Mr.  Duval  is  a  rising  artist,  and  flighty  as  ever. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jones  are  well  known,  and  highly  re¬ 
spected  in  their  parish.  Miss  Jane  and  Mr.  Cramp 
still  drink  their  negus  at  the  old  kitchen  fender. 

HORSE  A  LA  MODE. 

[Parte  CorreapoDdeoce  of  Tie  Pall  Mall  Oarettr.] 

It  is  a  popular  delusion  in  England  that  there  is 
no  such  thing  as  good  beef  in  France.  But  the 
truth  is  that  one  has  to  go  to  Paris  to  learn  the  true 
delicacy  of  the  “  biftek  ”  and  “  filet.”  One  has  only 
to  pay  a  visit  to  the  great  shop  near  the  Madeleine 
to  understand  the  ateurdity  of  the  assertion  that  it 
is  because  the  French  are  destitute  of  good  meat 
that  they  are  forced  to  compensate  for  the  defi¬ 
ciency  by  ingenious  cooking  and  scientific  sauces. 
'The  shop  I  speak  of  is  one  that  for  size,  for  external 
and  internal  decorations,  for  the  display  of  hand¬ 
some  joints  on  thousands  of  feet  of  white  marble 
slabs  amidst  bouquets  of  beautiful  flowers,  and  fur 
its  serving  men,  all  dressed  in  spotless  white,  puts 
vour  English  Bannisters  and  Slaters  to  shame.  So 
large  is  the  business  done  at  this  establishment  that 
regular  customers  are  required  to  have  their  orders 
ready  overnight  for  execution  on  the  following 
morning.  Standing  yesterday  before  this  shop,  and 
admiring  the  huge  sides  of  beef  encircled  with  gera¬ 
niums  and  fuchsias,  its  joints  of  veal  fringed  with 
moss-roses,  its  legs  of  mutton  tied  up  with  colored 
ribbons,  its  “cotelettes”  reposing  in  beds  of  pinks, 
and  its  calves’  heads  looking  out  from  a  mass  of 
flowering  heaths,  I  bethought  me  it  was  on  this  very 
day  that  a  “  boucherie  ”  for  the  exclusive  sale  of 
another  kind  of  “  viande  ”  was  to  be  t^ned  at  the 
opposite  extremity  of  Paris  on  the  Boulevard  de 


I’ltalie.  Unfortunately,  although  prime  beef  and 
mutton  are  to  be  had  in  Paris,  the^  are  very  dear, 
and  the  increasing  rise  of  prices  in  Paris  has  re¬ 
duced  almost  to  the  vanishing  point  the  workman’s 
allowance  of  flesh-food  for  himself  and  family.  And 
therefore  was  established  the  shop  for  the  sale  of 
horseflesh  which  I  visited  yesterday. 

The  new  shop,  with  “  Boucherie  de  la  Viande  de 
Cheval  ”  in  big  letters  over  the  doorway,  could  be 
detected  at  a  ^ance,  for  surrounding  it  was  a  crowd 
of  some  fifty  or  sixty  people,  the  majority  being  wo¬ 
men  and  all  being  more  or  less  engaged  in  discussing 
the  merits  of  the  new  “  viande.”  On  either  side  of 
the  shop-door  hung  two  large  haunches  of  horse,  look¬ 
ing  anything  but  inviting,  and  wanting  that  positive 
tone  of  color  which  a  good  joint  of  beef  always  pre¬ 
sents.  On  marble  sli^  in  front  of  the  shop,  with 
no  flowers,  however,  to  set  them  off,  some  scraggy- 
looking  ribs  and  purply-red  steaks  were  displayed. 
Inside  were  portions  of  the  buttock,  &c.,.8ome  shin¬ 
bones,  and  a  heap  of  odds  and  ends,  for  the  trade 
had  been  brisk,  and  more  than  an  entire  animal  had 
been  already  disposed  of.  The  master  butcher  was 
very  attentive  to  his  customers,  the  majority  of  whom 
were  of  the  very  poorest  class.  It  was  amusing  to 
see  the  way  they  were  beset  on  leaving  the  shop,  — 
how  their  purchases  were  overhauled  and  minutely 
examined,  then  turned  over  and  over,  sf[ueezed, 
sniffed  at,  balanced  in  the  band,  and  then  thrown 
back  into  the  basket  ^ain  by  scores  of  people,  many 
of  whom  had  come  with  their  own  baskets  with  an 
intention  of  buying,  but  could  not  quite  make  up 
their  minds.  One  exceedingly  brown  old  ladjv  with 
a  very  showy  cotton  handkerchief  tied  round  her 
head,  encouraged  the  hesitating  ones,  and  showed 
them  her  own  purcha.se.  “  Why,  in  England,”  said 
slie,  “  all  the  people  eat  it.  What  is  their  ‘  rosbif’ 
of  which  we  hear  so  much  ?  Horse-flesh,  to  be  sure.” 
A  fastidious  dame  in  a  purple  jacket  vowed  that  the 
very  idea  of  the  thing  made  her  ill.  This  brought 
forward  the  mistress  of  the  establishment,  a  buxom 
jolly  dame,  who  declared  she  had  just  made  a  hearty 
meal  of  it,  and  found  it  uncommonly  good.  On  my 
arrival,  I  certainly  observed  Madame  and  two  or 
three  others  taking  their  midday  meal  at  the  back 
of  the  shop,  but  it  was  omelette,  and  not  horse,  that 
I  saw  them  eating. 

The  customers,  as  I  have  already  remarked,  were 
chiefly  women,  and  of  the  poorer  class;  still,  among 
those  who  went  in  for  steaks  were  several  well- 
dressed  men  above  the  rank  of  artisans,  also  a  couple 
of  old  soldiers  of  the  First  Empire  with  a  cluster  of 
war-medals  hanging  to  their  blue  blouses,  a  garfon 
or  two  from  some  of  the  neighboring  cheap  restau¬ 
rants,  who  came  in  for  their  “  bifteks  ”  by  the  dozen, 
and,  what  pleased  the  crowd  immensely,  a  butcher’s 
boy  from  an  adjacent  legitimate  establishment,  the 
master  of  which  was  anxious  to  taste  the  new 
“  viande  ”  and  judge  for  himself.  The  price,  so 
far  as  I  could  gather,  ranged  from  about  bd.  per 
demi-kilo  (upwards  of  a  pound)  for  the  prime  parts, 
to  about  2d.  for  the  inferior  pieces.  The  number 
of  persons  served  up  to  about  two  o’clock  was  not 
far  short  of  three  hundred  ;  but  a  large  proportion 
of  these  presented  free  tickets,  the  distribution  of 
which  had  been  intrusted  to  Sisters  of  Cliarity  by 
the  society  organized  to  promote  the  introduction 
of  horseflesh  as  an  article  of  human  food  throughout 
France.  To  accustom  the  people  of  the  particular 
neighborhood  where  the  first  establishment  was 
opened  to  the  new  class  of  animal  food  considerable 
quantities  of  it  had  been  given  away  for  some  weeks 
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previously  under  the  auspices  of  the  above-men¬ 
tioned  society.  It  is  proper  to  state  that  the  horse¬ 
flesh  sold  at  the  establishment  of  which  I  have  been 
speaking  is  all  subjected  to  strict  governmental  in¬ 
spection,  and  that  the  establishment  itself  has  the 
sanction  of  the  authorities. 

The  event  was  celebrated  by  a  banquet  in  the 
evening  at  Lemardelay’s,  in  the  Rue  de  Richelieu, 
and  at  which  182  persons  sat  down  to  the  doubtful 
delicacy.  The  bill  of  fare  comprised  horse  soup, 
sausages  of  horseflesh,  sirloin  of  horse  garnished 
with  potato  balls,  horse  a  la  mode,  ragout  of  horse, 
roast  filet  of  horse,  and  salad  dressed  with  horse  oil, 
—  this  last  I  should  mention  is  almost  white,  without 
smell,  and  sweet  in  flavor.  The  chair  was  taken 
by  M.  de  Quatrefages,  the  distinguished  French 
naturalist  and  member  of  the  Institute,  who  had  for 
supporters  M.  Albert  GeoflTroy  Saint  Hilaire,  Di¬ 
rector  of  the  Garden  of  Acclimatization ;  Dr.  Sou- 
berain.  Secretary  of  the  Acclimatization  Society; 
the  Marquis  de  Bethisjr;  the  Abbe  Dufour;  M. 
Bertrand,  the  mathematician  and  member  of  the 
French  Institute;  ‘hnd  M.  Ducroix,  the  energetic 
propagator  of  the  merits  of  horseflesh  as  an  article 
of  food.  Appropriate  toasts  were  drunk,  and  songs 
in  praise  of  the  horse,  and  more  particularly  of  its 
alimentary  qualities,  were  sung  during  the  evening. 


FORCE  AND  MATTER. 

Everything  which  we  behold  around  us  may 
be  classed  into  two  grand  categories ;  namely, 
agents,  and  things  which  are  actm  on  by  those 
agents.  Wherever  we  look  or  turn  we  behold  or 
we  feel  matter  ;  which  would  be  a  dead  inert  un¬ 
changing  substance,  were  it  not  set  in  motion,  trans¬ 
formed,  and  vivified,  by  the  never-ceasing  influences 
of  FORCE.  It  is  Almighty  Force,  conibined  with 
Wisdom  and  Benevolence,  which  has  moulded  the 
universe  into  its  present  state  of  beauty  and  regu¬ 
larity.  It  is  the  force  of  chemical  affinity  which 
causes  the  iron  to  rust,  and  the  leaf  to  rot,  and  the 
rock  to  crumble  into  fertile  soils.  It  is  the  vibrating 
force  of  radiation  which  causes  the  sun  to  illumine 
and  the  fire  to  warm  us.  But  for  the  force  of  grav¬ 
itation,  the  apple,  detached  from  its  parent  bough, 
would  still  hang  where  it  was,  suspended  in  mid-air, 
waiting  for  a  hand  to  stretch  forward  and  take  it. 

The  existing  state  of  things  is  therefore  entirely 
brought  about  by  the  combination  of  agents  and  of 
objects  acted  on.  The  hand  whieh  holds  this  pen  is 
merely  matter  directed  by  a  guiding  mental  force. 
However  marvellously  that  matter  may  be  organized, 
however  wonderful  and  mysterious  may  be  the  ori¬ 
gin  and  derivation  of  that  force,  one  thing  is  cer¬ 
tain,  —  that  in  every  act  and  motion  we  have  force 
impressing  and  influencing  the  matter.  We  have 
the  worker  and  the  niatenal ;  the  operator  and  the 
subject;  the  master  proceeding  according  to  law, 
and  the  passive  unresisting  slave.  All  which  consti¬ 
tute  the  majors  and  the  minors  both  of  the  visible 
and  the  invisible  world.  Force,  and  its  mollifica¬ 
tions,  is  the  mighty  problem  which  occupies  the  pro- 
foundest  intellects  of  the  day. 

Travel  in  imagination  to  the  vast  and  magnificent 
regions  of  South  America  called  Brazil.  Penetrate 
the  thick  forests  with  which  its  soil  is  densely  cov¬ 
ered,  and  you  will  fall  upon  groups  of  numerous 
slaves  busily  excavating  the  earth,  breaking  frag¬ 
ments  off  the  rocks,  and  agitating  the  morseb  in 
bowls  of  water.  From  time  to  time  a  small  pebble, 
apparently  worthless,  is  carefully  picked  out  and  put 


aside.  Hunting  for  this  pebble,  and  nothing  else,  is 
the  constant  employment  of  the  workmen,  —  for  the 
pebble  is  no  less  than  the  diamond,  which  acquires 
Its  value  and  brilliancy  solely  through  the  labors  of 
the  lapidary.  He  cuts  ail  its  facets  one  by  one,  and 
so  brings  out  the  luminous  treasures  which  the  rough 
stone  held  concealed. 

The  diamond  is  the  image  both  of  the  human 
mind,  and  of  the  subjects  on  which  it  brings  itself 
to  bear.  Continued  efforts  elicit  light.  And,  as  the 
diamond  is  capable  of  being  polished  and  perfected 
only  through  the  instrumentality  of  its  own  proper 
dust,  so  are  learning  and  science  the  results  of  the  fric¬ 
tion  and  contact  of  many  minds,  each  laboring  to 
help  the  other  to  attain  greater  clearness,  translu- 
cency,  and  fiiultlessncss.  This  premised,  we  are  re¬ 
minded  that  we  may  call  the  substance  of  bodies 
matter,  while  force  comprises  the  diverse  causes  which 
produce,  in  bodies,  diverse  manifestations,  and  are 
incessantly  modifying  their  conditions  and  their 
properties. 

Matter,  then,  is  the  substance  of  bodies, —  that 

Eart  of  bodies  which  manifests  itself  to  our  senses. 

>y  studying  it,  we  discover  that  it  is  made  up  of 
little  bits,  of  excessive  minuteness,  which  are  called 
mcflecules,  or  atoms.  Bodies,  therefore,  consist  of 
more  or  less  considerable  agglomerations  of  mate¬ 
rial  atoms ;  which  atoms  are  grouped  together  with¬ 
out  actually  touching  each  other,  leaving  between 
them  intervals  or  interstices,  called  by  philosophers 
“pores.”  Would  you  have  this  constitution  of 
matter  acquire  in  your  eyes  the  full  truth  of  evi¬ 
dence?  You  have  only  to  increase,  in  thought, 
those  intervals  indefinitely,  at  the  same  time  trans¬ 
forming  the  molecules  into  so  many  worlds.  Yon 
have  then  before  you  a  planetary  system  ;  each  mol¬ 
ecule  has  become  a  planet,  each  interstice  measures 
millions  of  leagues  in  length  and  breadth. 

But  the  whole  system,  in  its  integrity,  is  nothing 
but  a  sort  of  enormous  body  whose  different  por¬ 
tions  form  one  whole.  There  is  the  same  rela¬ 
tion  between  the  exiguity  of  the  ultimate  particles 
of  matter  and  the  interstices  which  separate  them, 
as  there  is  between  the  planets  and  the  interplane¬ 
tary  spaces.  A  group  of  molecules,  and  portion  of 
a  body,  may  be  regarded  as  a  world.  Exactly  as 
the  heavenly  bodies  revolve  in  their  orbits  round  each 
other,  without  ceasing  to  keep  together,  so  do  the 
molecules  of  matter  oscillate  around  their  respec¬ 
tive  positions,  without  straying  beyond  certain  limits. 
It  is  liberty  restrained  by  law. 

Professor  Tyndall,  in  like  manner,  tells  us  that 
imagination  must  help  us  to  understand  the  con¬ 
stitution  of  solid  bodies ;  because  the  motion  of  their 
molecules,  communicated  by  heat,  however  intense 
it  may  be,  is  executed  within  limits  too  minute,  and 
the  moving  particles  are  too  small,  to  be  visible.  Ir 
the  case  of  solid  bodies,  while  the  force  of  cohesion 
still  holds  them  together,  we  must  conceive  a  power 
of  vibration,  within  certain  limits,  to  be  possessed 
by  the  molecules.  We  must  suppose  them  oscillating 
to  and  fro ;  and  the  greater  the  amount  of  heat  we 
impart  to  the  body,  the  more  rapid  will  be  the  mo¬ 
lecular  vibration,  and  the  wider  the  amplitude  of  the 
atomic  oscillations. 

It  is  the  vibration  of  the  molecules  of  a  solid  which 
causes  its  expansion  when  heat  is  applied  to  it.  If 
the  molecules,  as  is  believed,  revolve  round  each 
other,  the  communication  of  heat,  by  augmenting 
their  centrifugal  force,  may  be  supposed  to  push 
them  more  widelv  asunder ;  exactly  as  a  weight  at¬ 
tached  to  a  spiral  spring,  if  twirled  in  the  air,  tends 
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to  fly  away  irom  the  hand  which  holds  it ;  and,  as  the 
spe^  of  revolution  is  augmented,  the  spring  stretches 
more  and  more,  and  the  distance  between  the  hand 
and  the  weight  is  increased. 

When  bodies  are  made  to  mve  forth  any  sound, 
when  the  fiddle-string  tremble  beneath  the  bow, 
when  the  bell  vibrates  at  the  stroke  of  its  clapper, 
their  atoms  move  in  cadence,  like  the  world  in  space. 
Between  the  imperceptible  molecules  which  move 
within  limits  of  infinite  smallness,  and  the  planetary 
globes  which  roll  in  the  firmament,  there  is  no 
difierence.  The  harmony  of  the  spheres  is  not  an 
empty  word.  A  cause  keeps  the  molecules  of  a 
body  together ;  the  same  cause  prevents  the  heav¬ 
enly  bodies  from  parting  company.  That  cause  is 
a  force,  and  it  is  the  same  force,  in  both  cases; 
whether  it  be  called  cohesion  when  it  assembles  atoms, 
or  ipravitation  when  it  groups  stars  in  clusters. 

Looking  closer  Into  the  organization  of  matter, 
we  shall  find  that  force  not  oidy  forms  irregular  ag¬ 
gregations  of  molecules,  but  it  works  with  order  an<l 
symmetry.  Witness  the  phenomena  of  crystalliza¬ 
tion,  to  appreciate  which,  we  need  go  no  further 
than  the  freezing  of  water  and  the  formation  of 
snow.  Professor  Tyndall  deftly  and  delicately  dis¬ 
sects  a  block  of  ice,  by  means  of  a  beam  from  his 
electric  lamp :  pulling  the  crystal  edifice  to  pieces  by 
accurately  reversing  the  order  of  its  architecture. 
Silently  and  symmetrically  the  crystallizing  force 
had  built  the  atoms  up ;  silently  and  symmetrically 
does  the  electric  beam  take  them  down.  Here  we 
have  a  star,  and  there  a  star ;  and  as  the  action  con¬ 
tinues,  the  ice  appears  to  resolve  itself  into  stars, 
each  one  possessing  six  rays,  each  one  resembling  a 
beautiful  six-petalcd  flower.  By  shifting  the  lens 
to  and  fro,  new  star-flowers  are  brought  into  view ; 
and  as  the  action  continues,  the  edges  of  the  petal 
become  serrated,  spreading  themselves  out  like  fem- 
leaves.  Probably  few  are  aware  of  the  beauty  la¬ 
tent  in  a  block  of  common  ice.  Only  think,  contin¬ 
ues  our  eloquent  countryman,  of  lavish  Nature  op¬ 
erating  thus  throughout  the  world  1  Every  atom  of 
the  solid  ice  which  sheets  the  frozen  lakes  of  the 
north  has  been  fixed  according  to  this  law.  Nature 
“laj-s  her  beams  in  music”;  and  it  is  the  function 
of  science  to  purify  our  organs,  so  as  to  enable  us  to 
hear  the  strain.  To  many  persons  a  block  of  ice 
may  seem  of  no  more  interest  and  beauty  than  a 
block  of  glass ;  but,  in  reality,  it  bears  the  same  re¬ 
lation  to  glass  that  an  oratorio  of  Handel  does  to 
the  cries  in  a  market-place.  The  ice  is  music,  the 

flass  is  noise ;  the  ice  is  order,  the  glass  Is  confusion, 
n  the  glass,  molecular  forces  constitute  an  inextrica¬ 
bly  entangled  skein;  in  the  ice,  they  are  woven 
into  a  symmetric  web,  of  the  wonderful  texture  just 
described. 

Snow-flakes  are  not  less  curious  nor  less  compli¬ 
cated  in  their  structure.  When  the  cold  is  sharp 
enough  to  cause  water  to  congeal,  each  tiny  droplet 
that  bangs  in  the  air  gives  birth  to  a  slim  six-sided 
column  terminated  at  each  end  by  a  six-faced  pyra¬ 
mid.  These  little  cry  stals  do  not  remain  isolated. 
During  their  descent  they  cluster  together,  so  form¬ 
ing  star-shaped  groups.  Sometimes  six  crystals  only 
assemble  round  a  common  centre, —  the  simplest 
possible  form  of  star ;  but  in  the  majority  of  cases, 
the  crystalline  associations  are  more  numerous.  On 
the  branches  of  the  primary  star,  smaller  crystals 
are  regularly  disposed,  and  on  these  latter  smaller 
branchlets  still.  Thus  the  snowy  star  grows  more 
and  more  complicated,  while  every  additional  ram¬ 
ification  is  made  in  obedience  to  the  one  same  law. 


Our  great  English  lecturer  also  tells  us  that  snow, 
perfectly  formed,  is  not  an  irregular  wgregate  of 
ice  particles.  In  a  calm  atmos^ere,  the  aqueous 
atoms  arrange  themselves,  so  as  to  fbrm  the  most 
exquisite  figures.  The  snow  crystals  are  built  upon 
the  same  type  as  the  six-petaled  flowers  which  show 
themselves  within  a  block  of  ice,  when  a  beam  of 
heat  is  sent  through  it.  The  molecules  arrange 
themselves  to  form  hexagonal  stars.  From  a  cen¬ 
tral  nucleus  shoot  six  spicula:,  every  two  of  which 
are  separated  by  an  angle  of  sixty  degrees.  From 
these  central  ribs,  smaller  spiculm  shoot  right  and 
left  with  unerring  fidelity,  to  the  angle  of  sixty  de¬ 
grees,  and  from  these  again  other  smaller  ones  di¬ 
verge  at  the  same  angle.  These  frozen  six-leaved 
blossoms  constitute  our  mountain  snows.  They  load 
the  Alpine  heights,  where  their  frail  architecture  Is 
soon  destroyed  by  the  accidents  of  weather.  Every 
winter  they  fall,  and  every  summer  they  disappear. 
While  they  last,  they  assume  the  most  wonderful 
variety  of  form ;  their  tracery  is  of  the  finest  frozen 
gauze ;  and,  round  about  their  comers,  other  ro¬ 
settes  of  smaller  dimensions  often  cling.  Beauty 
is  superposed  upon  beauty ;  as  if  Nature,  once  com¬ 
mitted  to  her  task,  took  delight  in  showing,  even 
within  the  narrowest  limits,  the  wealth  of  her  re¬ 
sources. 

To  behold  this  force  in  action,  you  have  only  to 
watch  the  process  of  crystallization  under  the  micro¬ 
scope,  —  a  most  astounding  spectacle,  especially  j 
when  seen  with  polarized  light.  Although  the  atoms  ' 
themselves  are  imperceptible, you  witness  the  rapid  i 
growth  of  their  aggregation.  Invisible  soldiers  form 
into  visible  battalions,  arranging  themselves  regular¬ 
ly,  as  at  the  word  of  command.  The  same  troops, 
that  is,  the  same  solutions,  never  perform  by  mistake  | 
the  evolutions  proper  to  others.  Alum  presents  it-  { 
self  in  a  mass  with  eight  equal  triangular  faces ;  sea-  ! 
salt  furnishes  cubes  ;  the  prisms  of  rock  crystid  are 
equally  recognizable.  Minerals  have  a  physiognomy, 
which  reveal  the  constitution  of  their  bodies.  Chem¬ 
istry  tells  us  that  bodies  which  are  similar  in  form, 
are  fundamentally  similar ;  that  is,  if  they  affect  the  i 
same  cry'stalline  rorm,  they  ofier  a  like  mode  of  com¬ 
position.  j 

Do  not  these  facts  betray  the  action  of  a  force  j 
which  directs  the  atoms  and  subjects  them  to  its 
law  ?  a  sort  of  primordial,  elementary  force,  animat¬ 
ing  all  matter,  sometimes  causing  a  simple  aggrega¬ 
tion  of  the  molecules,  sometimes  arranging  umm  in 
determinate  order,  according  to  the  conditions  in 
which  they  happen  to  be  placed.  This  force,  M. 
Hdnant  Informs  us,  is  called  “  la  force  physico-chimi- 
que;”  which  does  not  in  the  least  help  us  to  under¬ 
stand  what  it  is,  or  whence  derived.  All  we  can  say 
is,  that  it  must  originate  with  the  Great  Artificer  of 
all  things. 

Advancing  with  his  subject,  our  author  passes  on 
to  organic  matter,  where  he  finds  himself  in  the 
presence  of  new  phenomena.  Here  he  confidently 
rushes  on,  where  abler  men,  without  exactly  fearing 
to  tread,  proceed  with  very  cautious  footsteps. 
Perhaps  the  temerity  may  be  more  apparent  than 
real.  Organic  matter,  he  allows,  is  identically  the 
same  as  Inorganic.  It  is  the  same  matter  which  in 
turn  makes  a  part  of  minerals,  vegetables,  aild  ani- 
mab ;  the  same  which  forms  the  soil,  the  leaves,  the 
fruits,  the  arteries,  and  the  brain,  thus  circulating 
through  a  hundred  different  organizations.  This 
agrees  with  the  teaching,  that  the  matter  of  our 
b^ies  b  exactly  that  of  inorganic  nature,  and  that 
there  is  no  substance  in  the  animal  tissues  which  b 
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not  primarily  derived  from  the  rocks,  the  water,  and 
the  air. 

But  then  comes  the  t^uestion  of  Vital  Force.  We 
know  that  there  is  a  vital  force.  Consider  a  tree, 
and  remember  that  it  sprung  from  a  seed;  that 
from  that  seed  there  simultaneously  issued,  ^th  a 
root,  which  of  its  own  accord  tended  downward, 
and  a  stem,  which  sprouted  upward ;  and  then  that 
this  root,  by  the  nature  of  its  tissue,  is  essentially 
fitted  to  imbibe  the  moisture  of  the  earth,  while  the 
leaves  are  equally  suited  to  act  as  lungs,  which  is 
the  part  assigned  to  them  in  the  vegetable.  You 
mara  the  appropriation  of  the  tissue  to  its  object, 
of  the  tcirture  of  the  organ  to  its  function. 

Observe  now  the  form  of  the  tree,  and  you  will 
be  struck  with  its  persistence.  While  the  tree  is 
being  developed,  its  form  remains  constant  at  every 
periw  of  its  life.  During  the  whole  of  its  exist¬ 
ence,  sometimes  very  long,  —  and,  what  is  more, 
during  a  progressive  increase,  —  the  form  of  the 
tree  is  faithfully  preserved.  No  change  takes  place 
in  the  shape  of  its  branches,  its  leaves,  its  flowers, 
or  its  fruits.  An  ash  never  disguises  itself  as  an 
elm;  an  olive  never  assumes  the  costume  of  an 
orange-tree.  Do  men  gather  grapes  off  thorns,  or 
figs  off  thistles  ?  An  oak-leaf  is  always  the  leaf  of 
an  oak,  so  long  as  that  oak  continues  to  live.  It 
constantly  displays  an  oak-leafs  color,  shape,  nature, 
and  dimensions.  Whether  the  tree  be  young  or 
old,  and  even  if  the  matter  of  which  it  is  constitu¬ 
ted,  have  been  repeatedly  renewed,  its  form  suffers 
no  mollification. 

The  limit  of  stature  is  no  less  remarkable  than 
the  persistence  of  form.  Take  the  poplar  and  the 
reed,  though  of  quite  different  build  ;  neither  ex¬ 
ceeds  a  certain  height.  I.K)ok  at  a  field  of  wheat ; 
the  level  of  the  surface  is  scarcely  broken  by  any 
inequality  in  the  length  of  the  stems.  Finally,  the 
duration  of  vegetable  life,  the  limit  of  its  extension 
in  time,  is  not  less  determinate  than  the  limit  of  its 
extension  in  space.  There  are  annual,  biennial, 
and  perennial  plants ;  perennials  even  seem  to  have 
each  their  own  special  span  of  life.  Some  exist  for 
tens,  others  for  hundreds,  others  for  thousands  of 
years. 

Nevertheless,  let  chemists  analyze  the  diverse 
specimens  of  vegetable  oiganization,  and  they  will 
discover  the  same  material  elements,  namelv,  those 
which  constitute  the  world  of  minerals.  The  two 
kingdoms  are  constantly  interchan^ng  the  same 
materials;  the  same  oxygen,  the  same  hydrogen, 
the  same  carbon,  alternate,  make  part  of  minerals 
and  vegetables.  It  is  the  same  matter,  so  to  speak, 
which  IS  run  into  different  moulds,  clothes  itself  in 
divers  colors,  offers  various  outlines  and  dimensions. 
“  Molec-ular  forces  determine  the  form  which  the 
vital  energy  will  assume.  In  one  case,  this  eneigy 
is  so  conditioned  by  its  atomic  machinery,  as  to  re¬ 
sult  in  the  formation  of  a  cabbage  ;  in  another  case, 
it  is  so  conditioned  as  to  result  in  the  formation  of 
an  oak.”  But  the  very  same  carbon  may  have  en¬ 
tered  into  the  chalk,  into  a  fagot,  into  a  flower,  or 
into  a  fruit. 

Like  phenomena  are  more  marked  and  evident 
in  the  organization  of  animals.  The  persistence  of 
form  is  more  distinctly  traced,  the  mutations  of  mat¬ 
ter  are  more  completely  apparent,  the  phases  of  life 
more  strongly  characterized.  Experiments  made 
by  mixing  m^der  with  an  animal’s  food,  prove  that 
even  in  solid  bone  there  is  continual  change  of  its 
constituent  matter  during  the  formation,  the  devel¬ 
opment,  and  the  life  of  bones.  The  same  takes 


place  in  every  part  of  an  animal’s  body.  Veins,  ar¬ 
teries,  muscles,  nerves,  are  incessantly  undergoing 
renovation.  All  those  organs  offer  the  spectacle  of 
a  continual  change  of  the  matter,  which  constitutes 
their  substance.  An  accident  to  the  skin,  after  a 
certain  time,  disappears  through  this  reparative  pro¬ 
cess.  During  youth,  its  action  is  more  energetie, 
and  its  phenomena  are  more  apparent  than  in  oid 
age.  Nevertheless,  bones  ever  remain  bones,  and 
arteries  continue  arteries.  In  spite  of  the  continual 
change  of  the  elements  which  compose  an  animal’s 
borly,  the  form  of  its  different  organs  is  not  altered. 
Slight  modifications  may  occur ;  but  in  the  animal 
as  in  the  vegetable  we  observe  a  permanence  of 
form.  The  characteristic  structure  remains  intact. 

The  animal  grows  for  a  certain  time,  after  which 
its  development  is  arrested.  Every  living  being  has 
its  appointed  stature,  which  varies  only  within  re¬ 
stricted  limits.  It  is  subject  to  a  limit  of  size,  like 
that  observed  in  the  vegetable.  Finally,  the  animal 
lives.  It  first  grows,  and  then  ceases  to  grow,  with¬ 
out,  however,  ceasing  to  live.  The  duration  of  its 
existence  is  intimately  connected  with  the  duration 
of  its  development ;  the  lon^r  its  growth  has  lasted, 
the  longer  will  its  adult  life  last.  Nature  destroys 
her  own  handiwork  at  a  rate  of  slowness  correspond¬ 
ing  to  that  which  she  employed  in  building  it  up. 
\Ve  again  find  the  limit  of  vital  duration  for  the 
animal  as  for  the  vegetable. 

Notwithstanding  all  which,  it  is  not  a  special  kind 
of  matter,  but  that  which  has  already  formed  part 
of  minerals,  which  traverses  thus  the  frames  of  or¬ 
ganized  beings :  drawn  along,  as  Cuvier  expresses 
it,  in  a  continual  vortex  or  current.  This  continual 
current  flows  in  one  direction,  which,  however  com¬ 
plicated  it  may  be,  remains  constant.  While  these 
movements  of  matter  are  being  performed,  while 
the  current  continues,  it  is  evident  that  a  force  is 
in  action.  While  new  materials  are  being  adapted 
to  the  body,  while  worn-out  materials  are  being  re¬ 
jected,  a  force  directs  and  regulates  the  incessant 
change.  Matter  plays  the  part  of  an  obedient  slave. 
Each  atom  is  the  recipient  of  the  force,  until  a  flesh 
atom  comes  to  take  its  place.  The  permanence  of 
the  force,  its  unity  of  action,  is  manifested  in  the 
midst  of  an  unceasing  vortex.  Matter  is  transient, 
and  passes  away ;  force  remains,  and  is  permanent. 

This  is  the  grand  point  to  establish.  Names  are 
of  very  inferior  consemience.  M.  Hdnant,  in  his 
lectures  on  Force  and  Matter,  calls  this  force  Vital 
Force,  holding  that  it  is  impossible  to  confound  it 
with  Physico-Chemical  Force.  The  metaphysical 
gauntlet  here  thrown  down,  is  hardly  worth  the 
picking  up.  At  least  as  good  an  authority  as  M. 
Henant  asks,  “  Are  the  forces  of  organic  matter 
dififerent  in  kind  from  those  of  inoiganic  ?  ”  and  an¬ 
swers,  “  All  the  philosophy  of  the  present  day  tends 
to  negative  the  question ;  and  to  show  that  it  is  the 
directing  and  compounding,  in  the  organic  world, 
of  forces  belonging  equally  to  the  inorganic,  that 
constitutes  the  mysteiy  and  the  miracle  of  vitality.” 

In  meddliiw  with  Spiritual,  Intellectual,  or  Men¬ 
tal  force,  M.  Hdnant  tues  us  out  of  our  depth,  and 
out  of  his  own.  He  is  right  in  owning  that  when 
we  endeavor  to  pass  from  the  region  of  physics  to 
the  region  of  thought,  we  meet  a  problem  to  seize 
on  which  transcend  any  conceivable  expansion  of 
the  powers  we  now  possess.  We  may  think  over 
the  subject  again  and  ;  but  it  eludes  all  intel¬ 
lectual  presentation.  Thus,  though  the  territory  of 
science  is  wide,  it  has  its  limits,  from  which  we  look 
with  vacant  gaze  into  the  region  beyond.” 
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MUD  VOLCANOES. 

It  is  not  a  pleasant  idea, —  that  of  a  sluggish  tor¬ 
rent  of  exceedingly  dirty  water,  or  thin  paste, 
issuing  from  a  crack  in  the  earth,  and  graduallv 
building  up  a  conical  hill  of  mud  of  a  dirty  black 
color,  cracked  all  over  when  dry,  and  too  slimy  to 
give  foothold  while  moist  There  is  in  it  none  of  the 
dignity  of  danger,  none  of  the  grandeur  that  be¬ 
longs  to  a  sudden  outburst  of  smoke  accompanied 
by  the  roaring  of  subterranean  artillery,  a  mitraille 
of  red-hot  stones,  and  a  current  of  white-hot  lava 
threatening  to  destroy  a  town  some  twenty  miles 
distant  A  mud  volcano  is  decidedly  tame  and  re- 

fiulsive  compared  to  a  volcano  of  the  ordinary  kind, 
t  will  not  bear  comparison  with  Etna,  or  Ve¬ 
suvius,  or  Santorin,  hardly  with  Stromboli. 

And  yet  a  real  honest  emption  of  a  mud  voloano, 
and  the  result  seen  in  a  large  district  where  such 

f)benomcna  have  been  frequent,  and  have  lasted  a 
ong  while,  is  an  event  worth  recording,  and  not 
without  a  good  deal  of  interest  of  its  own.  The 
nearest  instances  we  have  of  mud  volcanoes  are  in 
the  Apennines,  not  far  from  Parma,  but  they  are 
little  known  and  less  visited.  Others,  on  rather  a 
larger  scale,  are  to  be  seen  in  Sicily.  But  all  these 
are  very  small  in  their  results ;  and  to  know  what 
mud  volcanoes  really  are,  and  what  they  can  do,  it 
is  necessary  to  cross  Europe  entirely,  and  visit  the 
eastern  extremity  of  the  Black  Sea.  There  is  noth¬ 
ing  nearer  than  that  which  will  give  any  satisfactory 
notion  of  the  state  of  the  case. 

In  the  wild  steppes  of  the  Crimea,  and  the  much 
wilder  liman  or  delta  of  the  river  Ku^n,  as  it  brings 
down  with  it  from  the  Caucasus  the  mud  of  a  large 
district  and  deposits  it  in  the  Straits  of  Kertch,  be¬ 
tween  the  Black  Sea  and  the  Sea  of  Azof,  we  shall 
find  lofty  cones,  also  of  mud,  but  of  mud  not  placed 
where  we  see  it  by  the  stream.  In  this  part  of  the 
world  we  may  learn  the  history  of  such  phenomena, 
and  how  it  is  that  nature  has  produced  some  of  her 
most  curious  contrasts. 

I  was  fortunate  enough  a  few  months  ago  to  see 
the  very  beginning  of  one  of  these  odd  freaks  of  na- 
tore.  I  was  at  Catania  towards  the  close  of  January, 
just  at  the  time  when  some  five  hundred  miles  off 
deep  muttcrings  and  growlings  were  heard,  which 
alanned  the  goM  people  of  the  Grecian  Archipelsmo, 
and  were  t^  precursore  of  the  eruption  that  has 
added  two  or  three  new  promontories  to  the  little 
Island  of  Nea  Kaimeni,  in  the  Gulf  of  Santorin. 
These  latter  were  active  volcanic  cones  of  hot  lava, 
thrust  up  through  thirty  or  forty  fathoms  of  sea; 
and  within  a  few  hours  of  the  time  when  they  began 
to  rise  above  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  there  was  aim  a 
sndden  crack  formed  on  the  outer  edge  of  the  lavas 
of  Mount  Etna,  from  which  issued  a  £>od  boiling 
and  very  dirty  water. 

A  twelvemonth  ago  the  case  was  reverced.  San¬ 
torin  and  Chios  then  growled,  and  the  sea  near  the 
south  coast  of  the  Mwea  and  the  island  of  Cerigo 
was  upheaved;  but  it  was  the  turn  of  Etna  to 
bdch  forth  smoke  and  ashes.  There  then  poured 
out  of  her  wounded  flank  a  flood  of  lava  some  miles 
long,  whose  position  is  still  easily  recognized  from  a 
distance  even  in  mid-winter.  The  country  is  dis¬ 
figured  by  a  black  line  where  the  snows  that  else¬ 
where  are  quite  unbroken  on  the  slopes  of  the  great 
mountain,  are  melted  by  the  still  nncooled  lava. 
From  Asia  Minor  to  the  Atlanric  there  is  not  un- 
frequently  a  proof  of  sympathy  of  this  kind.  It  is, 
perhaps,  the  only  way  in  which  Italy,  Greece,  and 


Turkey  can  be  said  to  have  anything  in  com¬ 
mon. 

The  eruption  I  have  alluded  to  took  place  in  a 
small  plain  near  a  town  near  Catania  (Paternd). 

At  first  a  column  of  boiling,  dirty  water  leaped  high 
into  the  air  almost  without  noise,  accompanied  by  a 
great  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  gas.  Before  long, 
several  more  jets  made  their  appearance,  and  in  the 
course  of  a  week,  though  the  gush  was  still  consid¬ 
erable  from  the  original  spring,  the  force  of  the 
eruption  had  wasted  itself  in  a  multitude  of  small 
fountains,  lazily  puffing  and  bubbling  all  over  the 
plain.  It  was  in  this  state  when  I  saw  it.  The 
ground  was  white  with  a  thick  tenacious  clay,  very 
treacherous  to  walk  over,  cracked  in  every  direc¬ 
tion,  and  covered  with  pools  of  dirty  water  of  all 
sizes,  on  which  a  thin  film  of  naphtha  was  floating. 

A  crowd  of  people  from  the  town,  including  a 
large  proportion  of  priests  and  women,  and  a  num¬ 
ber  of  idle  boys  jumping  over  and  into  the  pasty 
mud,  were  of  course,  prepared  to  welcome  and  won¬ 
der  at  a  strange  philosopher  who  brought  thermom¬ 
eters  to  test  the  heat  of  the  water  and  bladders  to 
collect  the  gases  gurgling  up  through  the  mnd. 
There  was  here  no  cone  of  mud  formed.  The  foun¬ 
dation  only  was  laid,  and  in  due  time,  if  the  dirty 
water  continues  to  pour  out,  there  is  no  doubt  that 
a  goodly  superstructure  may  present  itself.  The 
work  may  be  tolerably  well  advanced  when  this  ac¬ 
count  meets  the  eye  of  the  reader. 

There  was  much  that  was  interesting  and  curious 
in  this  scene.  A  spring  of  cool  clear  water  is  com¬ 
mon  enough ;  a  gush  of  hot  mineral  water,  loaded  | 
with  various  salts  and  gases,  is  not  unfamiliar ;  but 
a  spring  of  mud,  unsavory  enough  in  idea,  as  well 
as  unsightly  in  nature,  welling  up  from  the  soil 
where  a  few  days  before  there  had  been  vegetable 
growth,  poisoning  the  ground  anil  laying  the  foun¬ 
dation  of  a  mud  heap  that  might  grow  into  a 
mountain,  was  not  a  thing  to  be  seen  and  passed  by 
without  notice.  It  is  not  uncommon  to  find  nature 
clearing  away  obstacles  and  irregularities,  but  here 
she  was  at  work  forming  them.  \Ve  know  that  all 
hills  must  have  bad  an  origin,  but  this  kind  of  origin 
is  certainly  excepUonal. 

Let  me  place  the  reader  now  on  the  extreme 
verge  of  European  land,  in  the  narrow  channel 
sometimes  call^  the  Cimmerian  Bosphorus,  some¬ 
times  the  Straits  of  Kertch.  To  the  left  (or  west) 
lies  the  Hill  of  Mithridates,  and  a  long  range  of  tu¬ 
muli  extends  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach.  These 
are  the  burial-places  of  the  old  warriors  who  dwelt 
on  the  Crimea  in  the  time  of  Greek  and  Persian 
supremacy.  To  the  right  are  many  low  banks  and 
spits  of  land,  numerous  straggling  inlets,  and  a  mud¬ 
dy  expanse  stretching  far  away  and  as  monotonous 
as  need  be.  But  here,  also,  are  conical  hillocks  and 
hills,  and  ranges  of  ugly  clay  hills  that  strike  the 
English  observer  as  different  from  what  he  has  seen 
elsewhere.  These  hills  and  ranges  of  hills  are  also 

idled  up,  but  not  by  the  hand  of  man.  He  sees  be- 
bre  him  the  peninsula  of  Taman,  originally  and 
still  part  of  the  delta  of  the  Kuban,  and  on  it  are 
mud  volcanoes,  which  are  on  so  large  a  scale  as  to 
astonish  any  one  who  has  not  had  previous  expe-  | 
rience  of  the  phenomenon. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  of  these  occupies  a 

f  rominent  position  opposite  the  old  fort  of  Enikale. 
t  is  a  per^tly  detached  and  nearly  perfect  cone, 
some  250  feet  high,  with  a  crater  which  can  barely 
be  distinguished  in  the  distance.  No  subterranean 
fires  are  now  indicated  by  smoke  or  flame.  On 
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the  27th  of  February,  1794,  a  Russian  officer  was,  sickly  bluc*black  in  the  former,  to  an  equally  ugly 
however,  witness  to  an  eruption  from  this  hill,  and  and  sickly  gray  in  the  latter  condition, 
has  described  the  succession  of  events  with  consider-  Scores  of  mud  hillocks  were  there,  but  the  de- 

able  care.  scription  of  one  will  be  sufficient,  for  they  are  all 

A  whistling  sound  was  first  he^,  and  this  was  exactly  alike.  Out  of  a  small  orifice  at  the  top  of 
succeeded  by  a  violent  blast  of  wind,  which  lasted  a  cone  there  oozed  out  a  slimy,  pasty  substance, 
only  for  an  instant,  and  then  a  noise  resembling  sufficiently  fluid  to  run  over  the  ed^  and  down  the 
thunder  proceeded  from  the  bowels  of  the  earth.  A  side  of  the  cone,  but  not  fluid  enough  to  reach  the 
thick  Wack  smoke  next  rose  high  into  the  air,  and  bottom.  Numerous  little  rills  of  the  mod  were  thus 
was  followed  by  a  column  of  flame  fifty  feet  high  like  so  many  pieces  of  dirty  brown  ribbon  hanging 
and  thirty  feet  in  circumference.  This  continued  over  the  edge  of  the  crater,  part  of  the  way  down 
for  eight  Lours  and  a  half,  and  then,  from  a  fissure  its  slopes.  It  is  to  the  continual  additions  thus 
that  opened,  hot  mud  was  poured  forth  with  ex-  made  that  the  cone  is  entirely  due,  and  thus  it  is 
treme  violence,  some  lumps  of  hardened  mud  being  not  difficult  to  understand  how  little  attractive  the 
shot  out  more  than  half  a  mile  from  the  place  of  result  is  likely  to  be.  So  soon  as  the  cone  becomes 
issue.  It  was  not  till  the  summer  was  far  advanced  so  high  that  the  column  of  mud  is  equal  in  weight 
that  it  was  possible  to  visit  the  scene  of  this  singular  to  the  force  that  presses  from  below,  tending  to 
eruption.  bring  it  to  the  sunace,  so  soon  of  course  the  flow 

In  the  spriim  of  last  year,  seventy-one  years  after  ceases.  Or  if,  as  sometimes  happens,  the  flow  is  so 

the  eruption,  I  visited  this  cone  and.  crater.  It  was  slow  and  the  mud  so  thick  as  to  choke  the  passage, 
now  quiet  enough,  and  attracts  attention  so  little,  the  same  result  takes  place. 

that  it  was  difficult  to  make  the  Russian  postmaster  But,  as  there  seems  to  be  a  continual  pressure  on 
give  the  right  instruction  to  his  en^oyes  to  insure  some  subterranean  store  of  mud,  —  some  vast  Augean 
my  being  ^le  to  reach  the  spot  Though  not  very  heap  that  can  never  be  exhausted,  —  no  sooner  has 
far  from  the  town  of  Taman,  to  which  there  is  steam  a  vent  closed  in  one  place  than  another  has  opened 
communication  from  Kertch,  it  was  necessary  to  close  by.  Thus,  though  there  are  seldom  many  vents 
make  a  journey  of  nearly  forty  miles  to  reach  it.  disgorging  at  once,  there  is  always  the  same  desola- 
With  Tartar  horses  and  a  Russian  or  Tartar  ve-  tion,  —  the  same  mixture  of  dry  and  wet  slime,  — 
hide  and  driver  this  is  not  very  difficult.  It  is  true  extending  itself  slowly  in  all  directions,  perpetually 
there  are  no  roads,  but  when  the  weather  is  favor-  buried  under  its  own  weight  and  perpetually  rising 
able  the  whole  country  is  one  road.  When  wet  it  again  with  its  filthy  mantle  of  sulphurous  clay, 
is  no  doubt  impassable,  but  this  simplifies  travelling  A  few  miles  beyond  the  hills  just  described  and 
a  good  deal,  and  as  we  selected  a  fine  day,  my  com-  somewhat  nearer  the  town  of  Taman  is  a  long  ridge 
panion  and  I  were  soon  dashing  along  at  the  rate  of  or  hog’s  back,  composed  of  the  same  interminame 
twelve  miles  an  hour  over  the  flat  plain.  mud.  The  steep  slope  of  the  hills  is  broken  in  many 

Crossing  a  wide  inlet,  at  a  place  where  the  hot-  places  by  ravines  where  the  rain  has  made  for  itself 
tom  was  hard  enough  for  the  purpose,  which  is  not  a  passage.  These  ravines  show  that  the  construc- 
generally  the  case,  we  made  our  way  towards  the  tion  of  the  mud  heaps,  rapid  as  it  is,  must  be  very 
conical  hill.  It  was  once  called  Kaku-oba,  or  Teleka,  powerfully  counteracted  during  rainy  weather,  for  the 
names  descriptive  of  that  relation  to  the  infernal  very  heart  of  the  hills  is  sometimes  cut  into  by  the 
regions  which  points  to  the  eruption.  It  is  now  streams  that  run  off  and  distribute  the  mud  on  the 
known  only  as  GonSla  or  the  Hill.  I  found  it  show-  plains  below.  But  by  relieving  the  pressure  there 
ing  marks  of  recent  but  very  gentle  eruption  of  dirty  is  additional  facility  given  for  the  escape  of  the  con- 
mud.  There  was  nothing  to  prevent  my  walking  to  tents  of  the  subterranean  reservoir,  and  thus  the 
the  top,  where  I  found  a  small  pool  of  muddy  water,  work  goes  on  like  so  much  of  nature’s  work,  —  ever 
The  height  was  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  feet  in  the  same  cycle,  obeying  the  same  laws  and  produc- 
There  was  little  to  see  and  less  to  talk  about  The  ing  the  same  result 

riew,  however,  from  the  summit,  over  the  flat  delta.  On  the  Kertch  side  of  the  straits  there  is  some- 
broken  by  groups  of  hills  of  singular  form  on  both  thing  of  the  same  kind  in  half  a  dozen  distinct  local- 
sides  of  the  straits,  was  not  without  interest.  The  ities,  but  on  a  somewhat  smaller  scale.  There  too 
hills  were  dull,  dingy,  little  cultivated  anywhere,  we  find,  close  to  the  heaps  and  pools  of  mud,  small 
and  with  very  little  vegetation  apparent.  But  they  springs  of  naphtha,  sufficient  in  quantity  to  be  the 
suggested  their  history,  which  is  not  unconnected  object  of  serious  research.  The  naphtha  and  mud 
with  great  movements  that  have  wonderfully  afiected  volcanoes  are  mutually  related,  for  the  naphtha  often 
the  face  of  nature  in  these  parts  of  the  world.  floats  on  the  top  of  tLe  mud  as  it  issues  from  the 

From  Gordla  we  drove  towards  the  villt^  of  vent,  and  is  almost  always  got  firom  wells  dug  within 
Aktinisorka,  of  which  it  would  be  difficult  to  say  a  few  yards  of  the  place  where  the  mud  issues.  The 
much,  as  it  is  a  collection  of  Tartar  hovels,  about  naphtha  taints  the  soil  and  produces  an  odor  which 
equally  adapted  for  the  shelter  of  the  equine  and  may  be  detected  at  some  distance.  In  some  places 
human  inhabitants,  the  former  perhaps  deserving  it  actually  oozes  out  in  sufficient  quantity  to  form 
and  enjoying  the  greater  consideration.  But  near  pools,  and  it  is  well  known  that  at  B^u,  on  the  west 
the  village  is  a  group  of  mud  volcanoes,  large  and  shore  of  the  Caspian,  and  in  islands  on  the  other 
moderately  active.  Rising  by  an  easy  and  uniform  side  of  that  inland  sea,  where  there  are  numerous 
slope  from  the  mud  soil,  we  reach,  after  ascending  mud  volcanoes  in  incessant  action,  the  naphtha  flows 
about  two  hundred  feet,  a  mud  flat.  On  this  there  in  quantities  so  large  that  it  has  been  coUected  and 
are  numerous  small  cones,  and  some  hollows  or  era-  used  from  time  immemorial  for  burning  in  lamps, 
ten  also  filled  with  mud.  The  cones  are  from  five  There  are  now  Russian  companies  who  collect  and 
to  fifty  feet  high.  All  was  bare  and  desolate ;  no  sell  it  for  this  purpose. 

object  but  mud;  no  sound  but  the  dull  thud  of  one’s  Between  the  actual  mud  volcanoes  of  the  ordi- 
boots  over  hardened  cakes  of  mud.  Variety  there  nary  kind  near  Kertch,  and  the  waters  of  the  Putrid 
certainly  was,  for  there  was  mud  wet  and  mud  dry.  Sea,  is  a  long  strip  of  country,  throughout  which  are 
and  the  tint  changed  with  the  color,  from  ugly  and  to  be  found  sulphurous  emanations,  and  occasional 
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springs  and  jets  tsunted  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen 
gas.  This  is  the  gas  which  renders  so  unsavory  the 
water  in  which  a  foul  gun  has  been  washed,  or  the 
contents  of  an  egg  that  has  been  too  long  kept.  No 
wonder  that  a  quantity  of  such  gases  ^ven  off  in  the 
stagnant  water  that  separates  the  Crimea  from  the 
steppes  of  Southern  Russia,  should  mve  to  the  Pu¬ 
trid  Sea  a  name  so  much  more  signim;ant  than  pleas¬ 
ant.  But  the  whole  country  partakes  of  this  pecu¬ 
liar  character,  and  though  vei^  unpleasant  there  is 
nothing  really  noxious  or  poisonous  in  the  smell. 
On  the  contrary  some  of  the  waters  are  veiy  salu¬ 
tary,  especially  for  skin  affections,  and  as  the  j^ople 
of  Kusssia  generally,  and  those  of  Little  Russia  es¬ 
pecially,  are  apt  to  suffer  from  such  disorders,  and 
from  scrofula,  the  sulphur  waters  are  eminently  useful. 

But  there  are  some  of  the  waters  much  more 
highly  charged  with  foreign  ingredients  than  others, 
and  among  them  there  is  one  lake  not  far  from 
Kertch  that  has  an  especial  reputation.  It  is  called 
Tchokrak,  a  name  not  euphonious,  but  perhaps  sig¬ 
nificant,  for  anything  more  nasty  than  the  water, 
more  filthy  than  the  mud  that  settles  below  its  heavy 
oily  surface,  or  more  melancholy  than  the  scenery 
around  it,  no  traveller  would  desire  to  see.  It  is  a 
small  lake,  perhaps  a  mile  in  circumference,  separa¬ 
ted  only  by  a  bank  of  gravel  a  few  yards  wide  from 
the  Sea  of  Azof.  The  waters  of  the  Sea  of  Azof, 
like  those  of  the  Black  Sea,  are  only  brackish,  es¬ 
pecially  at  the  surface.  Out  of  a  thousand  parts  of 
Black  Sea  water  only  sixteen  consist  of  salts  or 
other  solids  held  in  solution,  whereas  more  than 
double  that  quanUty,  or  thirty-four  parts,  of  the  Med¬ 
iterranean  consist  of  salts.  Of  the  waters  of  the 
Lake  of  Tchokrak,  however,  one  hundred  and  forty 
parts  out  of  a  thousand  remain  after  evaporation,  and 
much  the  largest  proportion,  about  one  half,  consists 
of  salts  of  magnesia.  Thus  of  the  waters  of  the  Lake 
and  Sea  of  Azof,  separated  by  a  few  yards  of  gravel, 
one  contains  nine  times  as  much  solid  matter  in 
solution  as  the  other. 

But  the  difference  is  not  only  in  the  solids  con¬ 
tained  in  the  water.  Lake  Tchokrak  has  a  muddy 
bottom,  and  so  has  the  Sea  of  Azof  adjoining.  But 
whereas  the  lai^  body  of  water  of  the  Azof  Sea 
rests  on  a  clean  mud  of  the  ordinary  kind,  and  on 
sand  and  pounde<l  shells,  the  Lake  Tchokrak  reposes 
on  a  mass  of  black  tenacious  filth,  such  as  is  hardly 
to  be  seen  anywhere  else. 

It  is  so  foul  that  if  the  finger  stirs  it  up  the  skin  is 
stained  and  dyed.  The  thickness  of  it  has  never 
been  ascertained,  but  in  the  middle  it  is  more  than 
forty  feet  at  any  rate.  It  is  loaded  with  sulphur 
and  bitumen,  it  is  black  with  iron,  it  is  rich  (or  tbul) 
with  organic  matter.  It  is  probably  the  pool  of  one 
of  the  craters  of  eruption  of  a  huge  mud  volcano. 
It  looks  like  the  resdization  of  Acheron  and  a  pro¬ 
duct  of  the  infernal  regions. 

A  veiT  useful  purpose  however  is  served,  not  only 
by  the  disagreeable  waters  of  the  lake,  but  by  the 
still  more  disgusting  mud.  There  are  mud  baths  in 
Switzerland  and  (%rmany,  but  they  are  clean  and 

Cant  in  comparison  with  these.  On  the  other 
,  while  the  Swiss  and  German  mud  may  work 
Clues,  this  performs  miracles.  It  must  have  been  a 
bath  of  this  kind  that  Naaman  was  sent  to,  not  to  be 
cleaned,  but  to  lose  a  loathsome  disease.  The  Dead 
Sea  is  in  some  respects  not  unlike  this  Russian  lake. 

There  is  at  Tchokrak  a  small  curative  establish¬ 
ment  It  is  a  kind  of  shanty,  contiuning  a  dining¬ 
room  and  a  kitchen,  a  few  cells,  each  lai^  enough 
to  hold  an  exceedingly  small  bed  ud  one  chair,  a 


shed  with  a  few  tubs,  and  a  huge  caldron  to  warm 
water.  Outside  towards  the  lake  is  a  long  corridor 
open  to  the  lake,  but  sheltered  by  a  wooden  roof 
from  the  sun.  It  is  divided  into  two  parts  by  a  par¬ 
tition,  separating  the  ladies’  fkim  the  gentlemen’s 
quarter.  There  are  planks  enabling  the  bather  to 
traverse  the  long  slope  of  slippery  mud  between  the 
bath-house  and  the  water,  and  this  is  very  necessary, 
as  there  is  no  foothold,  and,  when  wet,  the  mud 
could  not  be  walked  over  without  falling.  Such  is 
the  accommodation  offered  to  the  ordinary  bather. 

The  baths  alone  are  no  doubt  efficacious,  for  the 
water  is  not  only  salt,  but  is  very  rich  in  iodides 
and  bromides.  But  it  is  the  mud  that  those  who 
resort  to  this  lake  chiefly  look  to.  'The  mudbaths, 
simple  as  they  are,  certainly  ought  to  be  efficacious. 
The  bath  is  a  box  of  rough  deal,  of  the  shape  and 
size  of  a  coffin.  This  box  is  filled  with  thick,  hot 
mud,  so  nearly  dry  that  the  weight  of  the  botly  will 
only  sink  very  slightly  into  it.  The  patient  lies 
upon  it,  and  an  attendant  covers  him  up  with  a  foot 
of  fresh  mud,  which  is  firmly  compactcu  round  him, 
so  that  no  part  is  exposed  but  the  face. 

All  this  IS  done  in  the  open  air  in  a  broiling  sun. 
A  small  pent-house  is  arranged  to  shade  the  face, 
and  the  patient  is  left  to  enjoy  himself.  He  is  thus 
buried  auve  and  parboiled  fur  a  period  varying  from 
half  an  hour  to  an  hour  and  a  half.  In  an  atmos¬ 
phere  of  stifling  heat,  redolent  of  rotten  eggs,  in  a 
closely  fitting  case  of  exceedingly  stiff  mud,  in  asso¬ 
ciation  perhaps  with  half  a  dozen  other  victims, 
ranged  side  by  side,  close  together,  he  awaits  his 
cure,  —  and  surely  he  deserves  it. 

When  his  time  is  up,  and  the  baked  crust  of  mud 
is  broken,  he  is  found  floating.  He  is  then  removed 
to  a  warm  bath,  and  it  is  said  that  he  comes  out 
clean.  At  any  rate,  he  is  hungry.  He  has  been 
stewed  in  his  own  juices,  whatever  they  may  be, 
and  when  the  meal  time  arrives  he  is  enabled  to  do 
justice  to  the  food  provided,  which,  according  to  the 


second  order.  The  boxes  from  which  the  patients 
have  been  taken  retain  perfectly  the  whole  form  of 
the  body  almost  as  if  it  had  been  intended  to  take  a 
cast  from  them  in  plaster  of  Paris.  The  mud  re¬ 
quires  to  be  removed,  and  is  replaced  with  a  flesh 
supply  the  next  day.  I  did  not  stay  long  enough 
to  see  the  miracle  effected,  but  the  patients  trying 
the  cure  at  the  time  of  my  vbit  certainly  needed 
some  miraculous  interference,  and  expected  to  ob¬ 
tain  it.  I  hope  they  did  so ;  but  I  fear  if  they  did, 
it  was  only  that  they  might  go  home  to  fit  them¬ 
selves  for  another  visit  the  following  year. 

Such  are  some  of  the  results  of  mud  volcanoes, — 
results  not  less  extraordinary  than  the  phenomena 
themselves.  Perhaps  the  strength  of  the  remedy 
may  be  necessary  to  counteract  the  evil  effect  of 
the  outrageous  tnals  to  which  the  human  constitu¬ 
tion  is  liable,  owing  to  the  singular  habits  of  the 
people  who  live  in  the  part  of  the  world  where  the 
Lake  of  Tchokrak  and  its  mud  are  not  practically 
inaccessible. 


FOREIGN  NOTES. 

The  Pall  Mall  Gazelle  says  that  Monte  Rosa  was 
ascended  for  the  first  time  this  year  on  the  26th  of 
June,  by  an  American  from  New  York  and  two 
Swiss,  accompanied  by  two  guides. 

The  noble  devotion  of  the  Empress  of  the  French 
in  visiting  the  cholera-stricken  town  of  Amiens,  and 
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comforting,  her  presence  and  her  cheerful  cour- 
am,  the  sick  in  the  hospitals)  is  noticed  by  the  co»- 
tmental  journals.  Ver^  charming  and  witty,  was 
the  answer  which  the  Empress  is  said  to  have  made 
to  a  marshal  who  exprcs^  his  admiration  of  her 
self-reliance.  “  Monsieur,”  she  rejoined,  “  c’est  no- 
tre  maniirre  d’aller  au  feu  ”  (“  Sir,  it  is  thus  we  go 
under  fire.”). 

M.  F.  Lksormaxd,  who  was  lately  sent  by  the 
Emperor  Napoleon  on  an  archseological  mission  into 
Greece,  has  just  returned  to  Pans,  bringing  with 
him  a  great  number  of  very  interesting  antiquities. 
Among  them  are  Athenian  vases,  painted  in  various 
colors,  clay  figures  from  Athens,  Corinth,  Thebes, 
and  the  Island  of  Santorin,  and  a  vase  containing 
upwards  of  two  hundred  pieces  of  lead,  each  con¬ 
taining  an  inscription.  The  latter  was  found  at 
Eretria,  in  the  island  of  Eubcea. 

Vkrm  for  years  past  has  seemed  to  be  the  one 
composer  of  modern  Italy,  and  it  is  a  fact  that  since 
the  first  production  of  Mercadante’s  “  Giuramento,” 
something  like  a  (luarter  of  a  century  ago,  Verdi’s 
have  been  the  only  Italian  operas  brought  out  in 
England.  It  appears,  however,  that  there  are  still 
plenty  of  operatic  composers  in  Italy.  How  many 
of  them  are  good  is  quite  a  different  question ;  but 
as  regards  mere  numbers  it  appears  from  the  Musi¬ 
cal  World  that  there  are  as  many  as  nine  who  ex¬ 
pect  to  have  operas  produced  next  season  at  Milan 
alone. 

Prior  to  the  publication  of  Victor  Hugo’s  last 
work,  a  great  number  of  presentation  copies  to 
friends,  authors,  journalists,  librarians,  and  others, 
were  prepared  at  M.  Lacroix  &  Co.’s  house  in  Brus¬ 
sels,  and  a  visitor  who  happened  to  call  at  the  time 
describes  these  copies  as  all  having  small  pieces  of 
paper  pasted  on  the  first  page,  on  which  was  writ¬ 
ten  :  “  To  my  friend - .  Victor  Hugo.”  It  is 

said  that  the  distinguished  novelist  “  presents”  more 
copies  of  his  works  to  literary  men  and  to  the  press 
than  any  other  author  in  Europe. 

It  is  not  generally  known  that  the  French  Gov¬ 
ernment  has  recently  been  organizing  a  most  ex¬ 
tensive  system  throughout  France  for  the  prompt 
distribution  and  sale  of  one  or  two  hal^nny  news¬ 
papers.  These  journals  are  circulated  by  the  pro¬ 
vincial  agents  of  the  |>ctt^  Moniteur,  which  appears 
every  evening  under  official  sanction  and  patronage. 
It  is  said  that  the  scheme  has  been  fostered  b^  ^e 
Government  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  within  its 
hands  as  many  readers  as  possible.  Every  town 
and  village,  and  even  the  mountain  districts,  have 
now  their  newspaper  agents,  with  a  regular  supply 
of  the  latest  news  and  opinion  from  Paris. 

Is  the  Paris  exhibition  there  is  a  very  curious 
picture  by  M.  Lambron,  “  The  Execution,”  which 
unites  the  arts  of  painting  and  inlaying.  A  plate 
of  white  marble  is  used  instead  of  canvas,  and  on 
this  a  figure  is  painted  in  oil  representing  a  man  in 
quaint  c<)stume  who  has  just  killed  a  parrot  by  be¬ 
heading  it  neatly  with  his  sword.  The  marble  floor 
he  stands  upon  is  actuallv  inlaid  with  little  bits  of 
marble  of  various  eolors,  lapis  lazuli,  &c.,  carefully 
arranged  in  perspective.  The  figure  is  clever,  and 
has  a  good  comic  expression.  The  colors  of  the 
muble,  too,  are  well  introduced ;  but  the  proof  that 
this  is  mere  trifling  is  that  it  can  only  be  done  in 
the  meanest  and  most  mechanical  accessories,  such 
as  the  squares  in  pavement,  to  which  a  great  painter 


would  never  condescend  so  far  as  to  take  so  much 
tronUe  aboot  them. 

Evert  war  raises  s  discussion  as  to  the  value  of 
old  Generals.  Sir  E.  Gust  writes  to  the  London 
Times  to  advise  that  no  mneral  over  fifty  should 
ever  be  put  in  command  of  an  army,  observing  thnt 
Napoleon  and  Wellington  sheathed  their  swords  at 
forty-five.  Major-General  Walpole  retorts  that  to 
reject  a  good  general  because  he  is  old  is  as  absurd 
as  to  choose  a  rad  one  because  be  is  young,  and  in¬ 
stances  Marlborough,  who  was  fifty  years  old  in  his 
first  campaign  as  commander-in-chief.  Turenne 
won  victories  after  sixty,  and  Eugene  of  Savoy 
defended  Belgrade  when  more  thatr  fifty.  History 
is  slightly  in  favor  of  Sir  E.  Gust,  —  no  very  great 
conqueror  having  commenced  his  career  late  ;  but 
the  main  evil  is,”  says  the  Spectator,  “  not  that  wo 
take  old  men  for  generals,  but  that  we  never  let  a 
young  man  rise  to  that  rank.  Take  an  old  man,  by 
all  means,  if  he  seems  ablest,  but  let  a  few  men  ci 
thirty  learn  how  to  command  a  division  in  the  field. 
As  the  British  armpr  is  now  constituted,  a  young 
commander-in-chief  is  as  impossible  as  a  young  prem¬ 
ier.  We  have  not  even  the  Gontinental  chance, 
that  a  young  prince  may  be  a  most  able  leader.” 

“  Before  it  is  too  late,”  says  the  Athenaeum,  “let 
it  be  remembered  that  whiskers,  in  the  English  of  all 
centuries  precedii^  the  present,  are  what  we  now 
call  mustaches.  The  dictionaries  have  never  ad¬ 
mitted  the  modern  meaning :  even  down  to  the  six¬ 
penny  Walker  of  the  stalls,  we  have  ‘hair  on  the 
lip.’  Of  course  every  one  is  aware  what  the  whis¬ 
kers  are  when  we  speak  of  a  eat  Nevertheless,  it 
might  be  difficult  to  confirm  the  dictionaries,  and 
the  recollections  of  old  people,  by  a  very  clear  quo¬ 
tation  ;  for  the  mode  in  wffich  whiskers  are  usually 
mentioned,  whether  in  earnest  or  in  satire,  will  most 
often  appl^’  to  an^  hair  on  the  face.  The  following, 
however,  is  decisive  ;  it  is  from  the  queer  fantasia 
about  whiskers  in  ‘Tristram  Shandy' — ‘La  Fos- 
seuse  drew  her  bodkin  from  the  knot  of  her  hair, 
and  having  traced  the  outline  of  a  small  whisker, 
with  the  blunt  end  of  it,  upon  one  side  of  her  up¬ 
per  lip,  put  it  into  La  Retxiurs’s  hand.’  This  we 
recommend  to  lexicographers.  The  French  word 
moustache  is  from  the  Greek.  It  was  admitted  into 
the  English  of  the  seventeenth  century  as  a  new 
word.”  The  writer  is  wrong  in  asserting  that  the 
modern  acceptation  of  the  word  whiskers  has  not 
been  adopted  by  the  dictionaries.  Worcester  defines 
whiskers  as  “  hair  growing  on  a  man’s  cheeks.” 

The  regard  felt  by  the  friends  of  the  Princess 
Helena  for  that  amiable  bride  has  chiefly  taken 
the  form  of  jewelry  —  diamonds,  rubies,  sapphires, 
turquoises  enough  to  furnish  a  W'est-End  shop. 
The  King  and  Queen  of  the  Belgians  indulge  in 
sentiment,  having  put  “  Souvenir  ”  in  turquoises  on 
their  gold  band  bracelet  So  does  the  Princess 
Louis  of  Hesse,  who  has  set  her  “  A.  L.”  in  dia¬ 
monds  and  rubies  in  the  centre  of  a  heart-shaped 
crystal  locket,  and  so  does  Her  Royal  Highness  the 
Duchess  a£  Mecklenburg,  who  has  put  “  Salve  ”  in 
diamonds  on  the  blue  enamel  centre  of  a  circular 
gold  locket.  On  the  whole,  the  great  people  seem 
to  feel  as  much  difficulty  and  to  show  as  little  re¬ 
source  in  wedding  presents  as  the  small.  We  once 
heard  a  man  complain  of  having  a  shopful  of  bronze 
ornaments  presented  to  him,  another  of  having  re¬ 
ceived  twelve  dial-pieces,  —  a  good  supply  for  a 
middling-sized  watchmaker, —  and  another  with  less 
opulent  relatives,  of  having  the  range  of  six  butter- 


